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‘EW WAR RATES 
BEING DISCUSSED 


Genera! Opinion That Advance Is 
Justified—Not Made “To Share 
in Prosperity” 


Fk. IL A. RATES CAUSE TALK 





One Company Charging Favoritism— 
Difficult to Estimate Increases of 
War Plant Hazards 


Rates on plants making munitions of 
war, or materials to be used by the 
armies are furnishing a topic of in- 
terest at the present time to com- 
panies, agents and brokers, in view of 
the recent advances made on this class. 
Although there is considerable com- 
ment upon the action of brokers in 
aiticipating the advances by placing 
business for long terms there does not 
sem to be any good logical objection 
on the part of insurance men to the 
higher rates, and although there are 
the customary local disturbances which 
ways follow an elevation of rates, no 
ecan deny that the higher rates are 
ot Only necessary, but imperative for 


ar plants 


The F. fT. A. Controversy 
The difference in the point of view 
f companies does not hinge on the 
idvisability of advancing rates, but 
yon the question of discrimination, it 
eing alleged by one prominent com 
that the risks in the Factory In 
ance Association have been favored, 
risks not in the F. | \. have 
penalized. That company has 
tered a vigorous protest on. the 
ibject, and its attitude is being 
itched with the keenest interest. 
Another criticism has been that the 
ilvance has been unwarranted in some 
Slances in that certain factories! 
‘ch once had war orders, have ful- 
filled their contracts and are now back 
‘0 normal. 
There is one particular issue at Roch- 
ster, N. Y., where a faction declares 
iat an advance made of about five 
mes an old rate is not justified, as 
the hazard is me ‘rely that of a machine 
shop. 
The General Situation 
‘0 far as the general situation 1s 
oncerned agents must not believe that 
tates have been advanced because of 
- desire on the part of the insurance 
nies to participate in a general 
— of prosperity, which is en- 
ng manufacturers and others; in 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 
Hail Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 


Profits Windstorm 
CONFLAGRATION PROOF 




















North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


Established 1809 


a Insurance Co. 


Polievholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 


are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED’ STATES.” 




















SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriling agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















$3.00 a Year; 15c. per Copy 


MUST PAY TWICE 
UNDER ONE POLICY 


United States Supreme Court Decision 


Makes Multiple Claims on Com- 
panies Possible 


BILL TO REMEDY CONDITION 


Claimants in Two Jurisdictions Both 
Get Proceeds—Second Case in New 
York Life 


By a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court just handed down, the 
New York Life must pay twice the full 
claim on a_ policy, concerning which 
there was no question of its liability 
raised by the Company. Because there 
were claimants in two jurisdictions and 
under present procedure it is impossible 
to have them interplead so that the 
money could be paid into court pending 
a decision, the Company was found lia 
ble in Pennsylvania and California and 
could be held under this decision in an 
indefinite number of jurisdiction 


How the Case Developed 
Joseph W. Gould, a resident of Alle 


vheny County Pa., carried a tontine 


policy with the New York Life which 
reached if expiration period in 1909 
nad trie mivab 1o re thut thre 
Company held an assignment of the pro 
ceed Vhich Mr. Gould had filed with 
it fifteen vears before, under which his 
daughte Mi | J. Gould Dunlevy 
then resident of California, made 
claim upon the Company for the pro 
ceed Mr. Gould denied that he in 
tend th issignment to become opera 
tive except in event of his death before 
the maturity of the polics At this point 
in the case, two separate uit vere 
tarted in Pittsburgh court against 
Mi lDbunlevy for debt due,” and in 
each case the New York Life was 
erved with a writ of attachment 


There were then four rival claimants, 
three in Pennsylvania and one in Cali 


fornia 

The New York Life raised no ques 
tion of its liability and sought only the 
legal claimant Accordingly the Com 
pan asked the permission of the 
Pennsylvania court to pay the proceeds 
of the policy into court and thus dis 


charge its liability By consent of the 
Pennsylvania claimants and by serving 
notice on Mrs. Dunlevy in California 
“te how cause why they (the rival 
claimants) should not interplead to 
cether for the purpose of ascertaining 
to which of said parties” the proceeds 
helonged, the money was paid into the 
Pennsylvania court. This court gub- 
sequently paid the proceeds to Mr 
Gould. 

Suit was then entered against the 
Company in California by Mrs. Dun- 
levy under the assignment made in her 
favor The California court treated 
this as an original suit, claiming that 
she was not personally served in the 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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DOWNHEARTED? READ THIS! 


WHEN GREAT MEN FELT BLUE 
Lincoln, Napoleon, Wagner, Kipling 
and Burns Thought Success 


Would Never Come 


To the life insurance man who is 
discouraged because of slow progress, 
lack of recognition and belief that his 
genius and ability are not proving 
themselves, The Eastern Underwriter 
presents extracts from letters of some 
of the world’s greatest men who at an 
ecrly stage of their career were not 
orly discouraged, but even thought of 
suicide. These men inelude Lincoln, 
Kipling, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, 
Tolstoy, Darwin, Richard Wagner, Na- 
peleon, Edgar Allan Poe, and even 
John Hay. At certain points of their 
career not one of these men felt that 
he would be successful, and yet look 
what they did! The Eastern Under- 
writer is indebted to “Every Week,” 
for having found the record of these 
painful moments in the lives of the 
great, and recording them. 

Lincoln and Kipling 

Lincoln had his hours of more than 
despair. When he wag thirty-two and 
Life seemed to promise little more than 
a law practice in rural Illinois all his 
duys, he wrote to his partner, Stuart: 
“Tl am now the most miserable man liv- 
ing. If what I feel were equally dis- 
tributed to the whole human family 
there would not be one cheerful face 
or. earth. Whether I shall ever be bet- 
ter I cannot tell. I awfully forebode I 
sball not. To remain as I am is quite 
impossible. I must die to be better, it 
appears to I can write 
no more.” At this time Lincoln also 
sent his friend Herndon an article 
epped from the Sangamon “Journal” 
entitled “Suicide.” 

Rudyard Kipling was a newswriter 
on a paper in insular India. Life 
seemed interminably sun-baked, dreary 
and unprepossessing. It was a period 
of bitterness. “If there is any terror 
or despair equal to that of adolescence 
it has not yet been discovered,” he de- 
clared in reviewing those days. Inside 
of a few years his name in the world 
of letters led all the rest. 

Lord Byron at Cambridge filled his 
recom with pistols, “any one of which 
will answer my questions for me,” 

Robert Burns wrote to his father 
after he had left th® home farm at 
Alloway to seek his fortune: “I am 
quite transported by the thought that 
e’er long I shall bid an eternal adieu 
to the disquietudes of this weary life; 
for I assure you I am heartily tired of 
it, and if I do not very much deceive my- 
self, 1 am soon to contentedly resign it.” 


_m * * 


Napoleon and Wagner 

History books would have been a lot 
thinner if Napoleon had given away to 
his feelings when he was seventeen. 
“What madness impels me to desire my 
own destruction?” he wrote at that 
time. “Why, forsooth, am I in the 
world? Since death must come to me, 
yhy should it not be as well to kill my- 
self? If I were sixty years old or more, 
I would respect the prejudices of my 
ecntemporaries and wait patiently for 
nature to finish her course; but since 
I began life in suffering misfortune 
and nothing gives me pleasure,. why 
should I endure these days, when noth- 
ing I am concerned in prospers?” 

Richard Wagner, most famous and 
admired of all opera composers was not 
universally recognized by the musical 
world until years after his premieres. 
His friends and his scoffers fought over 
him in musical publications 
newspapers until after his death. So 
it is little wonder that in 1861, after 
Puris had hooted at “Lohengrin,” he 
wrote to his wife, the woman who 
“could not understand”: “Ah, Minna, 
try to be kinder. My poor pluck is be- 
low nothing. I would end all this— 
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indeed, I am now thinking of it with 
longing—but the picture of you left 
alone rises up before me. I must not 
desert you. Thy care-laden husband 
who is strictly all homeless and 
wretched.” 
Hay and Tolstoy 

Soon after graduation from college 
John Hay, later a statesman, editor and 
poet, wrote: “I have wandered this 
winter in the valley of the shadow of 
death. All the universe—God, earth, 
ard heaven—have seemed to me but 
vague and gloomy phantasms. I have 
felt coming over my soul, colder than 
a north wind, a conviction of the hide- 
ous unreality of all that moved and 
swayed and throbbed before me. If my 
health returns I do not question that I 
may work out of the shadows. If not, 
there is a cool rest under the violets, 
and eternity is long enough to make 


GERMANIA LIFE LUNCH 


The Germania Life Insurance Co.’s 
avents who attended the congress at 
the Twin Cities, were entertained at a 
dinner given by T. Louis Hansen, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Company, 
at the Hotel Radisson Thursday, May 
25 Willard C. Addy, manager of the 
Company at Minneapolis, was _ toast- 
master. Some of the speakers were: 
J. F. Treat, Fargo, N. D.; A. S. Mitch- 
ell, Brookings, S. D.; R. G. Hunter, 
Redwood Falls, Minn., and Mrs. Clara 
D. Knight, Fargo, N..D. 

The following agents were present: 
M. L. Griffiths, St. Paul; L. D. Mann, 
F. L. Bauer, J. F. Vancura, Lakefield; 


right the errors and deficiencies of 
time.” 

Tolstoy in his “Confessions” tells us 
how, after he had finished “Anna Ka- 
renina,” he was reduced to such a state 
of despair that he was _ constantly 
tempted to make way with himself. 
Minutely he describes how he hid away 
a cord to avoid hanging himself to the 
transom in his room, and gave up hunt- 
ing with a gun because it offered too 
easy a way of getting rid of that which 
ceased to have any meaning for him. 
There was a certain rafter in the barn 
that fascinated him as an “ideal solu- 
tion,” and he was drawn ofter to a pool 
that had no bottom, to contemplate 
the riddle of existence “so hard to 
come by—so easy lost.” Yet Tolstoy 
wrote something like 6,000,000 words 
after that, and entirely recovered from 
“Anna.” 


J. M. Clark, W. J. Will, LeRoy Hall, 
Hi. E. Elling, Minneapolis; Leslie T. 
Hansen, Mankato; Walter Treat, Far- 
go; H. H. Meyer, Faribault; Messrs. 
Shurman and Welch, Redwood Falls 
and Chaska. 





SAVED, BUT BOUGHT INSURANCE 


Rev. W. C. Poole, of Ocean City, Md., 
won a prize of $50 for having the best 
“thrift” record in a newspaper contest, 
but it was significant that although he 
earned only an average of $733 a year 
fer 16 years, and put in bank $2,000, 
he was carrying a $2,000, 20-payment 
life policy, which was one of his prized 
possessions. 





and in- 





We want Men who have had 


newals and bonus. 
Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 


Operating—LOUISIANA, 








Wanted—General Agents 


IN 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
Must be able to finance 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


experience in appointing and 


their own 
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W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
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JOHN CLAFLIN A POOR May 


FORMER MILLIONAIRE HAS $2,299 


A Few Years Ago Was Head of H. B. 
Claflin Co., Dry Goods 
House 


John Claflin, onetime head of the 
H. B. Claflin Company, according to hig 
own testimony, is to-day a poor man 
with a bank account of only $200 ang 
personal property of $2,000, it wag re. 
vealed this week by a referee’s report 
filed in the Supreme Court. The action 
upon which the report rested Wag a 
judgment obtained against Mr. Claflin 
by the United States Realty and Jp. 
provement Company directing him to 
pay $39,574 guaranteed for the rent of 
the O’Neill-Adams store, on Sixth Aye 

Mr. Claflin testified, according to the 
referee’s report, that his sole bank ae. 
count was $200, and that his clothing 
jewelry and other personal property 
was not in excess of $2,000 in value. 
He asserted that he was possessed of 
ne real estate and that within a year 
prior to the failure of the Claflin Com. 
pany he had given Mrs. Claflin only 
“ttle presents.” He has no life ingyr. 
ance, he declared, and no stocks or 
bonds of any value. 


Developments in Two Years 

Since June 1, 1914, Mr. Claflin testi. 
fied, he had transferred to the receivers 
cf the H. B. Claflin Company the cor- 
purate securities of twenty-six retail 
dry goods stores, practically all of which 
were wholly owned by himself. About 
the same time, he asserted, he used one 
hundred shares of National Bank of 
Commerce stock, twenty shares of 
Home Insurance Company stock and 
mortgages amounting to $5,000 in ad- 
justing obligations to a stock company. 

The referee’s report testifies to Mr. 
Claflin’s sympathy for the women who 
suffered financially by the H. B. Claf- 
li: failure. “To women to whom the 
receivership of the Claflin Company 
brought worry and trouble,” one entry 
recites, “he gave not over $30,000, ‘by 
way of making up for unpaid interest 
on deposit accounts or for advances on 
account of principal.’ ” 

Mr. Claflin stated that he was at 
present engaged in no business and 
that he maintained no office in New 
York City. He is living in Morristown, 
New Jersey. 

Indicted Banker’s Insurance 

Max Kobre of No. 115 West 122d 
street, due to go on trial before Justice 
Shearn on five indictments growing out 
of the failure of his three private banks 
ix August, 1914, was found dead last 
week in the basement of his home. He 
had been asphyxiated by fumes from 
the open burner of a gas water heater. 

L. J. Tompkins, Assistant District 
Attorney, issued the following state 
ment concerning Kobre’s death: 

“Kobre’s death is the best thing that 
could have happened for the deposit- 
ors in the Kobre banks. In 1912 oF 
1913 he took out about $600,000 worth 
of life insurance, upon which he sub 
sequently borrowed about $35,000. The 
State Banking Department later gave 
permission to the Kobre Assets Cor- 
poration to continue payment of the 
premiums, and now the balance of the 
insurance will revert to the depositors. 


——$———— 


J. Carlton Ward, an ex-president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York and one time president 0 
the managers’ association of the Narth- 
western Mutual Life, is one of nao 
irsurance men who have been attrac 
by the possibilities of the moving ple 
ture industry. Mr. Ward financed ¢ 
producing company which put on lish 
screen versions of some of the Eng , 
classics. His son was the manager 


the company. 
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HUFF’S AMBITIOUS PLANS 





TO LEAD HERE IN LIFE; 
NATION IN ACCIDENT 


AND 





Agency Celebrates First Year With 
Travelers—Home Office Men 


Attend Lunch 





Forty of his agents aid a few outside 
friends were the guests of Perez F. 
Huff Saturday at a luncheon to cele- 
prate the first anniversary of his New 
york general agency of the Travelers. 
Bertram A. Page, vice-president in 
charge of the accident department, and 
William F. Chamberlin, superintendent 
of the group division, were present 
frm the home office. Vice-President 
John L. Way sent a letter of regret, 
complimenting Mr. Huff on the record 
of his agency in its first year with the 
Travelers. The Huff agency led all 
Travelers agencies in volume of acci- 
dent business for the year. 


Loving Cup From Staff 


There were all-around felicitations 
on the agency’s achievement. The 
staff presented Mr. Huff with a loving 
cup and Mr. Huff in turn presented a 
gold-‘mounted cane to John J. Reinhard, 
as leader of the agency team which re- 
ported $354,000 of the $834,500 written 
in May. James T. Hill, who presided 
as toastmaster, said that when the staff 
learned of Mr. Huff’s plans for the 
luncheon, they took matters out of his 
hands and the occasion was made a 
testimonial to him. 

Vice-President Page expressed the 
appreciation of the home office and said 
it was the aim of the Company so to 
handle its claims as to give satisfac- 
tion to the policyholders and make it 
easy for the agent to write business. 
He urged them to take the Company’s 
point of view in the selection of risks 
because sound business stays and is 
letter from the agents’ standpoint. 

E. F. Holmes, superintendent of 
agents at the New York office of the 
Travelers, was introduced as the man 
who was most responsible for the crea- 
tion of the Huff agency, and he paid a 
fne tribute to its head, who, he said, 
had made good in many places and 
overcame great obstacles in doing so. 

Superintendent Chamberlin said that 
it the agency was to reach the high 
geal it had set for itself it would have 
to do so through group insurance, 
which had increased the agents’ pros- 
pects 1,000 times. 


Aims at National Record 


Mr. Huff announced that the agency 
had adopted $1,000,000 a month as its 
program, and the agents present sent 
up to Toastmaster Hill, pledges for 
June exceeding that amount. Mr. Huff 
also proposed the formation of an 
agency club, which was adopted, of 
which John J. Reinhard was made the 
first president on personal production. 


In closing, General Agent Huff predict- 
ed that in five years, the agency would 
be the largest in personal accident 
business in the country and the leader 
in life business in Greater New York, 
with its own home office building. The 
prediction created much enthusiasm. 

Other speakers were: F. A. Berthold, 
J. J. Reinhard, Oscar Reinach and H. 
M. Friedman, of the Huff agency, and 
George Austin of the Mutual Benefit. 
H. L. Fridenberg read humorous selec- 
tiuns from the agency paper, “The 
Knocker.” 


Those Present 


In addition to those mentioned there 
were present: 

T. P. August, registrar, Travelers 
New York office; Dr. J. R. Le Comte, 
medical examiner; J. Carlton Ward, 
Union Central; Thomas F. Graham, BE. 
H Patrick, Jos. C. Price, William Kron, 
Lionel Allyn, A. L. Green, Edgar Low- 
enthal, Charles Spitz, William McKen- 
na, J. B. Fellheimer, O. T. Lively, A. T. 
Moffit, Harry Cohen, Milton Blumberg, 
Samuel L. Sargent, Irvin G. Israel, L. 
A. Pilcer, L. J. Snure, Otto Lies, C. A. 
Rogers, Charles E. Miller, Charles A. 
Wise. 





WANT 21-YEAR-OLD ACTUARY 





York 
$3,600 
Salary 


City of New 
One at 


Advertises for 
a Year 





In the New York “Times” of May 31 
appeared the following advertisement: 


WANTED 


CHIEF ACTUARY 
(PENSIONS) 


Salary $3,600 


Proposed increase $4,140 to 
$4,740 
Applications received at Room 
1400 Municipal Building, up to 
June 9,at 4 P.M. Subjects and 
Weights: Experience, 4; The- 
sis, 3; Oral, 3. Age, 21 years. 
For further particulars see 
“The City Record,” published 

daily, or apply to the 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


As has already been printed the city 
is undergoing a re-organization of its 
pension systems, as the city was being 
headed towards bankruptcy under the 
old pension plan. It needs expert help, 
and has been getting some of it gratis 
from the life insurance actuaries. 

The most interesting feature, to many 
people, of the advertisement in the New 
York “Times” is that the City of New 
York is willing to pay a man of twenty- 
one $3,600 a year salary as an actuary 
to start, with a possible increase to $4,- 
470. 





William J. Graham, superintendent 
of the group insurance department of 
the Equitable, is one of the “rookies” 
at Plattsburg. 





POLICY AN ENTIRE CONTRACT 


INSURED’S LIES DO NOT COUNT, 
SAYS DECISION 








Court of Appeals, New York, Says 
Facts of Defense Must Be in 
Policy 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
issued a policy July 1, 1912, which be- 
came a claim before the end of the 
contestable period. The Society de- 
fended on the ground that insured 
knowingly deceived the Society into is- 
suing the policy; that he knowingly mis- 
represented his previous health condi- 
tion; denied previous medical attend- 
ance; misrepresented the health, age 
and time of death of his parents. These 
facts do not appear in the policy nor 
application attached thereto, though it 
provided that all statements were war- 
ranties. 

Representations Not Warranties 

Section 16 of the Insurance Laws of 
New York, 1906, Chapter 326, in brief 
provides, that statements of the insured 
are representations and not warranties. 
Every policy issued in the State after 
January 1, 1907, by any life insurance 
company doing business in the State, 
shall contain the entire contract and 
nothing shall be put into it by reference 
to any constitution, by-laws, rules, ap- 
plication or other writing, unless the 
same are endorsed upon or attached to 
the policy when issued, and all state- 
ments of insured, in absence of fraud, 
shall be deemed representations and 
not warranties. Any waiver or attempt 
thereat, of this section, shall be void. 

The section is somewhat ambiguous 
and not clear, but must be read to- 
gether with the policy. The Society ar- 
gued that because of the palpable fraud 
in procuring the policy the section does 
not relate to or affect its rights to de- 
clare the policy void. 

Court of Appeals Decision 

On this point the Court of Appeals of 
New York, says in part: 

It is clear that the legislature enacted by the 
section, that the policy—that is the paper or 
document—-should contain physical'y the en- 
tire contract. All of the stipulations, agree 
ments or statements constituting the contract 
must be placed through the delivery of the pol 
icv in the possession of, and be and remain, 
accessible to the insured All of the answers 
of the insured to material questions, all state 
ments declared by him to be true, are, as a 
matter of ‘law and of fact, a part of the con 


tract, because they are warranties. Therefore, 
all those statements which are on their face 
warranties, must be incorporated in the policy 


either directly or by endorsement or 
ment, or be abandoned as warranties 

And further An unreasonable or unjust result 
was presumptively not intended bw the legisla- 
ture, and will be avoided through legitimate 
construction (citing cases). The conditions 
which induced the legislature to require that 
all the stipulations and terms of the contract 
shall appear within the policy, would naturally 
have induced it to reouire that the conditions 
which are the basis of the contract, and upon 
which its validity depends, should likewise ap- 
pear upon the face of the policy. The evils and 
pitfalls before the insured, through his ignor- 
ance and inaccessibility of terms of contract 
are, in part at least, those which are before 
him through his ignorance and the inaccessibil 
ity of the representations made by him. Under 
the entire language of the section, and the con 


attach 
* « 


ditions existing at its enactment, the first con 
Struction constricts its purpose and effects too 
narrowly and unreasonably. The second con 
struction expresses the legislative intent. 

The section is remedial. It modifies rules of 
common law. That law is that in determining 
whether or not a statute abrogates or modifies 
a rule of the common law the construction of 
the statute must be strict. When, however, a 
remedial statute does replace in whole or in 
part, common law rules, it must be given an 
application, liberal and within its language, 
commensurate with its purpose. 

Archer vs. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 112 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.), 433, 
(April 18, 1916). This case digested for 
The Eastern Underwriter by George J. 
Kuebler, of the Chicago bar. 





DIED IN HIS OFFICE 





Dr. Ambrose Talbot, Medical Director 
of Kansas City Life, a Capable 


Executive 





Ambrose Talbot, medical director of 
The Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died while at work in his office 
on June 1. During the ten years in 
which Dr. Talbot directed the Medical 
Department of The Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, he was responsible 
for a mortality experience that aver- 
aged less than fifty per cent. of the ex- 
pected. He literally gave his life to the 
Company of his choice. In the fullest 
sense of the word Doctor Talbot was 
wedded to his work—wedded so secure- 
ly that he lived and died a bachelor. 

“His profession knew him as a New 
inglander in birth and ancestry, a Har- 
vard man of scholarly attainments, and 
all concede that he was a leader in his 
line,” says Eugene Arnett. 

COL. E. L. DOBBINS DEAD 

Col. Edward L. Dobbins, first vice- 
president of the Mutual Benefit, died 
in Morristown, N. J., this week at the 
age of seventy-eight. After graduation 
from the Albany Law School and being 
admitted to the New Jersey bar he 
joined the staff of the Mutual Benefit, 
becoming assistant secretary in 1871. 
He later suceeded E. A. Strong as sec- 
retary. His title was won in the Civil 
War. He was a member of the Newark 
Board of Education for many years. 


SERVICE BOOKLET FOR AGENTS 

The Equitable Life of lowa has issued 
a booklet, “Service Campaign Instruc- 
tions,” which contains much valuable 
information for its agents. The Com- 
pany is conducting a campaign of which 
the booklet is a part, the purpose of 
which is to develop interest among the 
present policyholders for additional in- 
surance and to give further service to 
agents and policyholders. 


HILL’S EQUITABLE INSURANCE 

James J. Hill, the railroad magnate 
of the Northwest, who died on May 28, 
carried two policies of $5,000 each in 
the Equitable. ‘The first was issued in 
1867 on the 15 A. P. form and the sec- 
ond in 1873 on the Whole Life form. 
Accumulated dividends amounting to 
$£44 have been added to the first policy. 
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Prudential Mutualization Means 


that the holders of Fourteen Million Policies are the Owners of the 
Company and that for all time the policyholders will control the 


Company for their own benefit. 
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Great has been the work and growth of The 
Prudential, but greater is its future destiny. 











FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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THE PLACE OF INSURANCE IN 
MODERN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


By W. J. A. DONALD 
of the Department of Economics, McMaster University, Toronto 


Mr. Donald is a brilliant young Canadian university professor who wrote the fol- 
lowing article for the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. 
such an impression in Canada that it has been published in book pamphlet form by the 
Life Underwriters’ News of Toronto, and agents use it extensively in the solicitation 


The article has made 








Frequently the need for more capital 
and credit is underlaid by more com- 
plex conditions. Assume that partners 
o. the directors of a company wish to 
establish a new business or expand an 
old one, but that they themselves lack 
the necessary capital. They can se- 
c_re capital only by borrowing on short 
time from the bank, or by issuing bonds 
or debentures. They approach a bank- 
er or an underwriter, as the case may 
be, for the necessary funds. But the 
banker or underwriter, while he has 
the utmost confidence in the knowl- 
edge, experience, ability and integrity 
of the business men who make the re- 
qvest, hesitates to loan to a new or ex- 
punding business dependent for its suc- 
cess on all or some of these men. While 
the business plus the business men 
would amply warrant making a new 
loan, the business itself would not. In 
rare cases the banker might consent, 
but he would do so only at a rate of 
interest high enough to include premi- 
ums sufficient to protect the bank 
against loss on the occasion of the 
dvath of a valuable person or persons. 
As the bank could not itself insure the 
munagement, the excess rate of inter- 
est would probably be much higher 
toan the premium or insurance, and it 
might be so high as to make the new 
venture expensive, or even impossible. 
Tnere is only one sound solution of 
such a problem, and that is the insur- 
ance of the lives of the valuable per- 
sons to the benefit of the business. This 
is the solution which all banks recom- 
mend, if they do not actually require it. 

This method of raising capital and 
improving credit is by no means uncom- 
mon. Bradstreets usually enquire about 
how much life insurance is payable to 
a business, and most Canadian banks 
include life insurance in a client’s state- 
ment of his business conditions. When 
a certain limited liability company in 
Toronto applied to one of the banks for 
a loan of $3,000, the loan was granted 
because the company offered as collat- 
eral an insurance policy of $5,000 on 
the life of the manager. When John 
Wanamaker wanted to expand his busi- 
ness, the banks, though they believed 
in his ability and integrity, refused un- 
t’l he purchased sufficient life insur- 
ance to secure a loan of $1,000,000. He 
now carries $3,500,000, and his son 
carries $4,000,000 of life insurance. I 
have in mind a business man who, 
when he quarreled with his partner, 
peid the bank 10 per cent. on the pre- 
miums borrowed to take out life insur- 
ance of $1,000,000, then raised a loan 
on security of the policy and bought 
cut and expanded the business. 

Voluntary Institutions 
Life insurance has been used as col- 


lateral for loans for such voluntary in- 
stitutions as churches, hospitals and 
cc lleges. Insurance companies are 
sometimes willing to loan on security 
of improvements to a church building 
provided the church protects the com- 
pany by insuring the lives of a few of 
the more influential and active mem- 
bers of the church or the life of a popu- 
lar and valued clergyman. 

PROTECTING CAPITAL AND 

CREDIT 

The other side of recognizing that 
business life insurance can be used to 
greatly strengthen credit and to in- 
crease the capital resources of a busi- 
ness during the lifetime of the insured 
ig to recognize that it safeguards credit 
when death occurs. 

Meeting Demand Liabilities 

Creditors are likely to doubt whether 
the business will continue to be sol- 
vent and may wish to present their ac- 
counts for immediate payment and to 
refuse extension. Spot cash is often 
ar insistent requirement on the occa- 
sion of death, Every demand liability, 
bank overdrafts or call loans ought to 
be covered by insurance. The demand 
for spot cash has been the ruin of many 
a business. Partners ought to remem- 
ter at this point that they are person- 
ally liable for all the debts of the firm, 
and that the estate of a dead partner 
‘3 legally out of bounds and of no value 
to the business for about a year. That 
this danger exists is recognized by 
every business man who builds up a 
large reserve or surplus. 

(To be continued.) 








Pay Twice Under One. Policy 
(Continued from page 1.) 


Pennsylvania case; that the judgment 
in that action was not binding on her, 
avd decided in her favor. The United 
States Supreme Court upholds the Cali- 
fernia decision. 

Introduce Bill to Correct Condition 

To correct this anomalous condition, 
which has occurred but once before in 
the New York Life, a bill has been in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Moore of Pennsylvania, known as 
House Bill No. 9320. This is now be- 
fore the committee on the judiciary. 
The bill authorizes insurance compa- 
nies or fraternal benefit societies to file 
bills of interpleader in district courts 
and permits those courts to entertain 
suits in equity where there are one or 
more adverse claimants in different 
States for the proceeds of insurance 
benefits. The Company may deposit 
the benefits with the court and be dis- 
charged from further liability. 





OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
JANUARY 1, 1916 


Incorporated 1844 


RR csis iene Ma nme ea Calis ee ae ome $48,720,825.44 
Liabilities ......... CaaS Tne abe ae + ei 45,490,990.83 
PI cinG sv ssis. cade wernenetavas eae $3,229,834.61 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Low net cost. 
Occasionally we have an opening. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses,” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition,” 


‘*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em. 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











A Saving of 4 Premiums on a 20-Pay Life Partici- 
pating Policy is good argument for an Agent. 


This is only one advantage you have in working 
for us. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 

Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themsetves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at ite Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 

CLARENCE H. KEASEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


FINANCE 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


COMMITTEE 











An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 





105 William St., New York City 








Security Mutual Life 





Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 





Insurance Company 
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HOW MUTUAL BENEFIT’S CLERICAL STAFF LOOKED 50 YEARS AGO 











——— 
Fifty years ago a photograph of the 
Mutual Benefit Life was taken in New- 
ark, @ reproduction of which appears 
on this page. One of the interesting 
features of this picture is that J. Wil- 
jiam Johnson is still with the Com- 
pony. He is secretary, and has seen 
fifty years of service. 

The Company commenced business 
April 25, 1845. Policy No. 1, was issued to 


position before the public. And after 
having encountered, and successfully 
overcome, all real opposition, having 
paid all its losses and expenses, 
amounting in the aggregate to $79,816.- 
03. they have, from the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company, declared a di- 
vidend of thirty-five per cent. on the 
first year’s business; and are able at 
this time, as they believe, to offer to 


the 
annual 


The contract was for $5,000 on 
seven-year term plan with an 
premium of $76.50. The insured was 
4u years of age. He died of remittent 
fever and ulceration of the bowels 
(probably present day appendicitis) on 
December 8, 1845. 

The first offices of the Company were 
located at Market and Broad streets, 
Newark. The first advertisement of 





CLERICAL FORCE OF MUTUAL BENEFIT IN 1866 
Standing (Left to Right)—J. William Johnson, C. W. Baldwin, Augustus Baldwin, F. D. Johnson, Titus Berry, Jr., 
J. A. Backus. 


Sitting—George C. 


Secretary of the Company. Messrs. Baldwin and Backus, 


With the Company. 


Horatio Holden of Newark. It was a 
life policy for $3,000, with an annual 
premium of $84.30, says “The Pelican.” 
The policy was not accepted by the 
insured and was therefore canceled. 
Policy No. 2 was issued to the Compa- 
ny’s first secretary, Mr. Benjamin C. 
Miller. It was on the life plan for $1,- 
500 and called for an annual premium 
of $51 with a policy fee of $1.25 or a 
tctal first premium of $52.25. The pre- 
mMium appears as the first item in the 
Company’s first cash book. It is inter- 
erting in connection with the history 
of the first policy placed in force that 
the insured outlived his contract and 
& age 96 the face of the policy was 
paid to him. Mr. Miller lived to age 
% and died in Newark near the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

From May 1, 1845, to May 1, 1846, 
there were issued 1,701 policies with 
Premiums aggregating $154,269.25. In 
the Prospectus of 1847 this interesting 
item appears: 


“After two years of experience, the 
directors of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
strance Company have the satisfaction 
% announcing to the public, that al- 
though they have been compelled to 
meet the competition of rival associa- 
ticns, they have pursued steadily their 
course, trusting to time, and the merits 
of the Institution, to place it in its true 


the public a plan for life insurance, 
nore favorable and safe to the insured 
than any other company in existence.” 


First Death Loss 


On December 18, 1845, the first death 
loss was paid. It was on policy No. 
277, issued on September 26, 1845, to 
Mi. John H. Preston, of New York City. 


. D. Weeks, John F. Huntsman, J. N. Van Arnam. J. William Johnson is the Present 
my oe “ the Only Other Survivors of This Group, Are Not Now 


the Company gives that address. On 
June 25, 1845, the address of the Com- 
pany was changed to 295 Broad street, 
which is probably the same location. 
(It is known that a drug store stood at 
247 Broad street, corner Commerce 
street.) The annual statement of June, 
1849, gives the home office address as 
151 Market street, Newark. 





PURELY MUTUAL 


insurance issued. 


Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. 

















THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GKO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends”’ 
: Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Lew Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Expense 10.46%. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


















SALARY 


Commissions and 
Traveling Expenses 


to strong personal writer as 
Field Agency Instructor who 
can teach _ inexperienced 
Agents, now in the field, 
HOW TO WRITE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE; HOW TO 
CLOSE LIVE PROSPECTS 
for a Progressive Company 
having an Exclusive Field of 
operation. No Competition. 
Home Office appointment to 


man who can make good. 
Give record and references. 
Correspondence confidential. 


Address: ABC, Care of The 
Eastern Underwriter, 105 


William St., New York, N. Y. 

















DEPOSIT $50,000 WITH COMPANY 





Wisconsin Pulp and Paper Concern 
Takes Advantage of New York 
Life’s Offer 





About a year ago the New York Life 
announced an innovation. Many bene- 
ficiaries in times past, mostly women, 
weighted with the responsibility of hav- 
ing in their possession more cash than 
they had ever had at any one time, 
wrote the Company for permission to 
deposit their funds with the Company 
until they knew what they wanted to 
do. Not until recently wag the Com- 
pany prepared to accept such a respon- 


sibility. The privilege has now been 
accorded to al! beneficiaries. 
The first corporation to avail itself 


of this benefit is a large pulp and paper 
company in Wisconsin. A number of 
years ago $50,000 corporation insurance 
was taken on the life of their president, 
a manufacturing expert and very effi- 
cient man, the company paying the pre- 
mium and becoming the beneficiary. 
The president died recently after a four- 
days’ illness and the policies became a 
claim. They have elected to leave it, 
under the new plan, on deposit with the 
New York Life, at such rate of inter- 
est as the New York Life may declare 
(3 per cent. interest is guaranteed, but 
the Company has never paid less than 
4 per cent. on similar funds), until such 
time as the paper company wishes to 
withdraw it or any part of it. The New 
York Life sent them an account book, 
together with a book of checks, for use 
in the usual manner. 


DIVIDENDS CAME QUICKLY 


In November, 1915, Clifford A, Dun- 
hum, manager of the Goodrich Tire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, applied to 
the Mutual Benefit for $20,000 of insur- 
ance on the Ordinary Life, Accelerative 
Endowment plan, settlement to be 
made under a monthly income agree- 
ment. The first annual premium of 
$£11.60 (the insured being age 34) was 
paid with the application and policy 
was duly issued. Upon payment of the 
second annual premium this year the 
regular 1916 dividend of $93.60 will be 
ciedited on this policy, and in addition 





there will be a special dividend of 
$18.72. 
RHODE ISLAND APPOINTMENTS 


Howard R. Abbott has been appointed 
State manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
for Rhode Island. 

Crotty & Murphy have been appoint- 
ed district managers at Pawtucket, R. 
I. Mr. Crotty was formerly a fire in- 
surance man and is a graduate of 
Brown University. Mr. Murphy has 
been associated with his father, the 
leading Pawtucket merchant, since 
leaving La Salle Academy. 
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that familiar cognomen having attached plied, ‘I conceive he is some such cha. § 7 
itself to him when a young man; but acter as Squire Abbott.’ 
HUMAN INTEREST STORIES ABOUT ACTUARIES | ®,% wit! never be anything else than so it we were asked for our cone 
; young it is safe to predict that this ap- tion of an ideal associate, and a pan 
: pellation will follow him up to the hour gqiq man, with one accord we would Bay, 
P ° ° ° of his translation. ‘We conceive ths . ’ 
James M. Craig’s Fifty Years of Actuarial Service “a < Gieuee wniedbiies ts odtedite ina Ge he is such a man ay 
the notable qualities he has shown dur- pee er oo ' 
; ing his Metropolitan connection I would aii eee _ = > an Dart of 
Article No. 5 assume an obligation for which my slen- ¢_, gr qeet : ge Rigen hidden 
wt eR ser Phas ‘ . from us in modest privacy, is a precioy — 
der resources are hopelessly unfitted ; and splendid portion of Metropolite . 
: so I ask you to combine all the graceful history. n an 
Fifty years with the Metropolitan A Letter From President Hegeman tributes to Mr. Craig which the evening spot ; a 
Life is the remarkable record of James SEP x will unfold, multiply them by infinity May God richly bless the _beloveg men 
M. Craig, the distinguished actuary of A charac teristic letter from President and consider them as but an approxi- ™an of whom these things can be truth. life 
that Company. The event was signal- Hegeman, which will be cherished by mate estimate of my admiration. He fully said and when Mr. Craig invites case 
ized by a dinner given to Mr. Craig by Mr. Craig, was read at the dinner. In arly unlocked the citadel of our affec- US to his centennial birthday anniyer. J puri 
the officers of the Company, Vice-Presi- part it follows: tions and he has never lost the key. sary may Cvery mae present this even- sible 
dent Haley Fiske presiding. Speeches | “Mr. Craig married into the Metropol- “In Lyman Abbott's ‘Reminiscences’ im& answer his ‘R. S. V. P.’ with the @ n0t 
were made congratulating Mr. Craig itan family, if my memory serves me, in he describes the loving character and Single but heartfelt word, ‘Accepted'» § poli 
upon his long service, the great value sree Ss = union bw eo BapRy = lofty repute of his or familiar- = 
it has been to the Company, and testify- prolific. e was of high repute before ly known as ‘Squire Abbott.’ A layman, r > . 
ing to the high pone in which he is this alliance, in truth he was a pro- who had never seen the interior of a BOB METROPOLITAN SAFE depe 
held by his associates. A beautiful sil- nounced national character, in that he college, or theological seminary, but had Safe robbers gained entrance to the the 
ver service was presented to him as a_ had been the best asset of the ‘National taken to lay preaching in school-houses branch offices of the Metropolitan Lif, @ ™ 
souvenir. Life’—that Company announcing its and rural churches, wished for ordina- Isurance Co. sometime Sunday, June T 
Mr. Craig joined the National Life Obsequies soon after his secession. The tion that he might administer some of 4, and after using a sledge hammer to to ¢ 
(which grew out of the National Union National was born of the same loins as the rites of his church. Coming before kuock the pressed steel knob off the the 
Life & Limb) in 1866. Those in control fathered the Metropolitan, so that Mr. a Congregational Council for examina- safe destroyed the combination and left the 
of the National Life organized the Na- Craig is a semi-centenarian in the fam- tion as to his fitness to preach, he was with $500 in cash and checks for sey. 80 § 
tional Travelers which is the parent ily service. asked: ‘What is your conception of eral hundred dollars. Detectives have tect 
company of the Metropolitan. “We call him, for short, ‘Jimmy’— God?’ He hesitated a moment, then re- 10 tangible clew to their identity, will 
ESS : ‘ Si ected ES sleet ; : : rus 
. . = jon 
District of Columbia i 
DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE for 
CHAS. F. NESBIT, Superintendent of Insurance WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1916 9 
ABSTRACT que 
Of the Returns of Life Insurance Companies transacting business in the District of Columbia during the years 1914 and 1915, prepared by the Superintendent ties 
of Insurance in advance of the annual report 
Insurance Written Ceased to be in Losses In Force Amount M 
1914 1915 Premiums Received Force 1915 Incurred Dec. 31, 1915 In Force phy 
Name Location Amount Amount 1914 1915 Amount 1915 Amount Dec. 31, 1914 and 
LOCAL COMPANY con 
Equitable Washington, D. C...$ 199,552.00 $ 99,517.00 $ 18,790.26 $ 19,219.97 $ 68,195.00 $ 6,000.00 $ 593,982.00 $ 572,660.00 cert 
COMPANIES OF OTHER exp 
STATES whi 
(Mutual) A 
Baltimore Life Baltimore, Md. 11,743.45 5,075.00 1,720.50 1,559.49 10,250.00 186.00 35,029.86 40,804.86 the: 
Bankers Life Des Moines, Iowa .. 9,000.00 107,000.00 16,014.65 17,600.18 104,000.00 12,000.00 718,000.00 715,000.00 wit! 
Berkshire Life Pittsfield, Mass. ... 106,000.00 30,846.00 14,126.47 13,852.67 55,282.00 10,613.00 561,880.00 586,316.00 con 
Connecticut Mut. Life ...Hartford, Conn. .... 420,805.00 302,499.00 69,922.23 72,985.82 216,090.00 35,930.00 2,370,920.00 2,284,511.00 pan 
cureka Life Baltimore, Md. .... 2,000.00 1,000.00 605.16 544.37 2,100.00 16,150.00 17,250.00 ade 
Fidelity Mutual Life ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 10,247.00 69,430.00 38,495.72 33,859.05 90,127.00 912,836.00 933,533.10 the 
John Hancock Mut. Life.. Boston, Mass, 624,021.00 381,075.00 110,028.92 110,302.94 354,581.00 E 3,764,503.00 3,820,009.00 int 
Massachusetts Mut. Life... Springfield, Mass. .. 219,500.00 1,122,329.00 69,615.40 78,094.68 539,412.00 2,418,484.00 1,835,567.00 by 
Mutual Benefit Life Newark, N. J. ..... 646,315.00 619,774.00 121,037.51 131,286.08 255,336.00 38,173.00 4,417,903.00 4,063,465.00 tior 
Mutual Life New York, N. Y. ... 975,030.60 956,845.80 318,757.28 319,157.54 1,052,186.80 191,411.00 8,691,570.20 8,786,911.20 the 
National Life Montpelier, Vt. 59,770.50 155,824 16 12,798.57 17,356.86 28,000.00 11,000.00 544,309.24 429,985.08 W 
New England Mut. Life..Boston, Mass. 318,793.00 436,369.00 89,304.99 94,112.49 297,271.00 31,717.40 3,574,129.00 3,435,031.00 
New York Life New York, N. Y. ... 1,243,643.00 812,194.00 340,337.39 353,495.43 580,820.00 201,986.77 8,140,461.00 8,039,087.00 
Northwestern Mut, Life..Milwaukee, Wis. ... 1,064,100.00 941,300.00 258,157.75 292,286.80 350,489.00 138,798.00 10,585,234.00 10,111,923.00 sur 
Penn Mutual Life Philadelphia, Pa. 834,480.00 483,471.00 265,155.63 268,239.11 882,471.00 99,596.00 9,244,530.00 9,796,528.00 car 
Phoenix Mutual Life ....Hartford, Conn. ... 255,634.00 254,510.00 56,897.88 54,339.07 140,084.00 54,705.00  — 1,396,986.00 1,282,560.00 act 
Security Mutual Life ....Binghamton, N. Y, . 69,054.12 61,090.73 10,117.95 10,541.09 39,054.73 6,015.57 318,732.74 296,696.74 ~ 
(Stock) 
RE EMED i dave ceserews Hartford, Conn. : 441,055.73 409,459.94 36,218.40 32,510.79 335,078.00 27,000.00 1,476,312.56 1,432,796.62 = 
American National Galveston, Tex. .... 5,000.00 5,000.00 ac ioaieceee | 
Atlantic Life ............ Richmond, Va. 4,500.00 1,515.07 71,000.00 denna cee 
Columbian Nat. Life .... Boston, Mass. 48,250.00 10,000.00 6,942.34 33,000.00 207,027.00 230,027.00 ch 
Continental Assurance ...Chicago, III. 51,400.00 54,029.00 2,770.91 34,774.00 93,910.00 74,655.00 be 
Equitable Life New York, N. Y. ... 1,031,194.00 869,800.00 355,886.26 370,757.99 582,954.00 135,075.79 9,533,637.00 9,357,291.0 wa 
Germania Life New York, N. Y.... 65,000.00 119,500.00 10,932.26 11,069.21 49,401.00 12,581.60 384,033.00 344,934.00 cou 
ear mew York, N. Y. ... 434,534.69 241,562.96 74,981.72 69,396.09 173,932.96 30,879.96 2,175,895.00 2,113,765.0 of 
Jefferson Standard Life ..Greensboro, N. C. .. 5,000.00 1,964.77 2,090.04 10,000.00 65,000.00 75,000.00 for 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. ...... Richmond, Va. .... 56,214.00 41,967.00 9,784.99 9,915.61 60,626.00 2,626.00 311,647.00 330,306.00 der 
Manhattan Life New York, N. Y. ... 126,025.00 120,982.00 70,936.19 56,855.79 393,095.00 37,006.00 1,564,335.00 1,821,448.00 the 
Maryland Life Baltimore, Md. .... 22,550.00 15,875.00 4,097.33 4,634.54 23,300.00 6,500.00 143,181.00 150,606. ay 
Metropolitan Life ....... New York, N, Y.... 1,802,526.00 ,743,686.00 364,234.89 384,987.13 874,907.00 108,745.97 10,607,356.00 9,770,409. equ 
Merchants Life rtseeeeees Burlington, Iowa ... 38,000.00 3,339.01 24,000.00 142,000.00 o<2keee tru 
Pacific Mutual Life Los Angeles, Cal. .. 40,584.00 39,653.00 12,257.68 15,307.14 14,199.00 439,291.00 413,837.00 i 
Philadelphia Life Philadelphia, Pa. 14,000.00 42,000.00 1,310.01 1,546.58 33,000.00 24,000.00 15,000.00 e 
Pitts. Life and Trust ....Pittsburgh, Pa, 68,000.00 234,050.00 9,956.98 12,514.26 43,896.00 11,199.00 543,634.00 353,480.00 
Provident Life and Tr. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 273,183.00 233,548.00 109,526.50 110,840.50 193,830.00 17,000.00 3,326,507.00 3,306,789.00 
Prudential Newark, N. J....... 201,132.00 1,023,118 .00 188,067.77 191,294.20 542,632.00 75,988.3 6,517,799.00 6,120,313.00 
Reliance Life Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 32,000.00 31,000.00 3,544.10 3,831.28 27,985.00 1,000.00 118,911.00 115,896.00 
Travelers Hartford, Conn. .... 713,575.00 608,814.00 135,001.03 137,190.19 256,664.00 19,606.47 4,794,843 .00 4,442,693.00 
United States Life New York, N. Y.... 21,000.00 1,155.36 79,565.00 
Union Central Life ...... Cincionati, ©. ...... 677,591.00 801,455.00 67,284.75 92,049.99 365,930.00 44,172.71 2,668,103.00 2,287,578. 
IP ais cancion eee) 2 See cess Sal ie aeveen Prenat 
Totals -$14,286,726.09 $13,528,149.59 $3,278,793.50 — $3,292,191.30 $ 9,138,953.49 $1,440,692.61 $103,519,061.60 $ 99,884,526.0 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
Equitable bt eee wees oe -. Washington, D. C...$ 989,614.00 $ 1,239,701.00 $ 143,563.47 $ 154,387.59 $- 581,499.00 $ 50,946.00 $ 4,378,648.00 $ 3,720,446.00 
Baltimore Life Baltimore, Md, ..... 298,304.75 249,185.00 37,748.98 37,186.97 248,966.50 18,483.77 623,022.72 622,804.22 
Eureka Life Baltimore, __ Se 1,003,158.00 695,575.00 58,336.31 57,378.64 933,054.00 16,212.00 1,222,025.00 1,459,504.00 
ester Pog ceceee Richmond, Va. ; 313,509.00 338,347.00 63,445.32 63,900.53 253,828.00 23,876.02 1,739,418.00 1,654,899 
ao New York, N. Y. ... 2,466,043.00 —-2,584,649.00 709,960.86 744,999.22 2,367,220.00 278,643.01 20,929,438.00 20,712,009.08 
, Newark, N. J 1,994,306.00 2,143,995.00 357,222.56 376,203.21 1,643,597.00 97,061.54  11,087,312.00 10,586,914. 
a Pa 
WOE cavavaws [rasa veh aawredwkwe es whee --$ 7,064,934.75 $ 7,251,452.00 $1,370,277.50 $1,434,056.16 $ 6,028,164.50 $ 485,212.34 $ 39,979,863.72 $ 38,756,576.22 
: ; = 3 sbeicreniinnctstnante ae 
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Aggregate 











-»$21,351,660.84 $20,779,601.59 $4,649,071.00 


$4,726,247,46 





$15,167,117.99 $1,925,904.95 $143,498,925.32 $138,641,102.% 
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TRUSTS UNDER LIFE POLICIES 


By Robert C. Dickenson, of The Travelers Insurance Co. 


A Paper Read Before Association of Life Insurance Counsel 











It should be said at the outset that 
this paper is not intended as an argu- 
ment for the creation of trusts under all 
life policies. In the great majority of 
cases no occasion for that exists. Its 
purpose rather is to discuss and if pos- 
sible make clear what may and may 
not be done by the company and its 
policyholders where, owing to the pe- 
wliar circumstances of the case, it 
gems desirable to make provision for 
dependents not secured to them under 
the ordinary life policy payable in one 
sum at death. 

To provide a fund but partly protects; 
to conserve the fund for the welfare of 
the beneficiary in the way intended by 
the insured after he can no longer do 
s supplements and completes the pro- 
tection. This is accomplished under 
wills by way of a trust. Where the 
sustee is honest, prudent and of unques- 
ioned financial ability it has its un- 
joubted advantages but in the case of 
wills there are certain disadvantages 
for a medical examination as to com- 
petency is no prerequisite to the mak- 
ing of a will and its execution is fre- 
quently postponed until approaching 
dissolution makes it imperative. 


Mental and Physical Condition 


Moreover, the testator’s mental or 
physical condition, family differences 
and other reasons often give rise to 
contests, the outcome of which is un- 
certain. Another disadvantage is the 
expense of administering the trusts 
which is often considerable. 

Atrust under a life policy is free from 
these disadvantages. It is administered 
without expense, the solvency of the 
company as trustee is assured, the com- 
pany is by law required to maintain 
adequate reserves and the integrity of 
the trust is further assured by the fact 
in most cases at least that it was made 
by the donor at a time when no ques- 
tion existed as to his capacity to make 
the trust. 


When May Company Act as Trustee 


Under what circumstances may an in- 
slrance company act as trustee? There 
can be little doubt of its power to so 
act where specifically authorized by its 
charter or by the provision of some 
statute. Indeed, my examination of this 
subject has led me to the belief that it 
May so act with reference to the pro- 
ceeds of any life insurance policy is- 
sued by it, even if not authorized by its 
charter or by statute, unless it is by 
law expressly forbidden to do so. _ It 
was formerly held that corporations 
could not be seized of lands to the use 
of another and could not be trustees 
for the reason “that no trust or confi- 
dence could be reposed in them, that 
they could not be compelled to execute 
4use or perform a trust for courts of 
equity in decreeing the execution of a 
trust lay hold on the conscience and it 





is impossible to attach any demand 
upon ‘the conscience of a body so arti- 
ficially created that it cannot in the na- 
ture of things have a conscience.” Ba- 
con on Uses, 57, 1 Cruise Dig., page 430, 

These reasons have now ceased to 
control. Corporations are viewed in a 
different light. The increasing confi- 
dence and trust reposed in them and 
the more extensive powers and privi- 
leges granted to them indicate that the 
public have come to have more confi- 
dence in the aggregate conscience (if 
I may use that term) represented by a 


corporation than in the conscience of 
any one individual, however safe or 
honest, so that now we find eminent 


authority holding that “if the trusts are 
within the general scope of the pur- 
poses of the institution of the corpora- 
tion, or if they are collateral to its gen- 
eral purposes but germane to them, as 
if the trusts relate to matters which 
will promote and aid the general pur- 
poses of the corporation, it may take 
and hold and be compelled to execute 
them if it accepts them.” Perry on 
Trusts, Vol. 1, Section 43. 

In Thompson on Corporations, Vol. 3, 
Section 2374, the author says: 

So it has been said that such corporations as 
manufacturing and insurance companies and 
banks may take property in trust for the pur 
pose of accomplishing the legitimate business 
of the corporation, 

Text writers in stating the rule have 
quoted largely from the opinion of Jus- 
tice Story in the case of Vidal et al. vs. 
Girard, Ex., 2 How., 188, 190, in the 
course of which opinion he said: 

But if the purposes of the trust be germane 
to the objects of the incorporation, if they re 


ite to matters which will promote and aid and 
perfect these objects * * * * where is the 
law to be found which prohibits the corpora- 


tion from taking the devise upon such trusts in 
State where the statutes of mortmain do not 
exist? 


Proper Function of Life Insurance 


If, as has been stated, the function of 
life insurance is to adequately provide 
for dependents at a time when the in- 
sured can no longer do so and such pro- 
vision can best be effected by means of 
a trust, how can it be said that a cor- 
poration organized for the purpose of 
supplying such protection has not the 
power to accept the proceeds of its own 
policies under such a trust or that the 
trust so accepted is not germane to and 
in line with the purposes for which the 
corporation was formed? 

Assuming, then, that the company 
may so act unless expressly prohibited, 
how far should it go in accepting such 
trusts? Manifestly, there are many 
trusts which it could not undertake to 
perform. For instance, it would not 
want to obligate itself to see that the 
income from the proceeds of one of its 
policies was expended by the benefi- 
ciary in a certain way nor would it un- 
dertake to expend for the beneficiary or 
in his behalf such income or to see to 


or be responsible for the application of 
the fund after it is paid over. It may, 
however, accept with propriety such 
proceeds and hold them for payment to 
the beneficiaries under such limitations 
as to commutation, anticipation and 
alienation as are permitted by or will 
be upheld in law. The difficult question 
is and has been what restraints will be 
recognized. 

Upon this point what is known as the 
English rule, adopted in some States, 
differs broadly from the American rule, 
Under the English rule restraints upon 
alienation are not permitted. A _ provi- 
sion preventing alienation cannot be at- 
tached to a grant of property or estate 
and not even to an equitable estate for 
life. Under that rule the law does not 
allow property, whether legal or equi- 
table, to be fettered by restraints upon 
alienation. In the leading case of 
Frandon vs. Robinson, 18 Ves., 429, the 
court says: 


Certainly, no man shall have an estate to 
live on but not an estate to pay his debts 
with. Certainly, property available for the 
purposes of pleasure or profit shall be also 
amenable to the demands of justice. 


(To be continued.) 


HANDICAPS? THERE ARE NONE 


No Such Thing as Being Too Old, Too 
Young, Too Inexperienced to 
Produce 


The New York Life proves in a recent 
bulletin that there is no such thing as 
a handicap except through one’s own 
making. To illustrate: 

Captain T. D. Marcum, of Louisville, 
is seventy-six years old. He paid for 
$174,258 in 1915. J. N. Benjamin, New 
England Branch, is seventy years old. 
He paid for $77,000 in 1915. Julius New- 
man, seventy; J. KE. Baker, sixty-nine; 


J. W. Green, sixty-seven; G. H. Zug 
schwert, seventy, all have written a lot 
of business within the past twelve 
months. 


On the other hand Stuart B. Hurlbutt, 
New York, an office boy in the legal de 


partment, became a writer, and has 
paid for nearly $100,000 this year. H. 
Y. Yasai, Intermountain Branch, is 
twenty-two, and a large writer. 

Harry D, Goodman could have said 
that he has not been with the New 


York Life long enough and excused him- 
self for not writing much during his 
first month. Instead, he paid for 
twenty-one policies. 

“Days are too short,” say some slug 
gards. Gilbert A. Smith, now head of 
the farm loan department of the Com- 


pany, once wrote a large number of 
stock yards men in Chicago, working 
from 6 o'clock until 8 o’clock in the 


morning. 

“Town too small,” say some produc 
ers. Charles W. Harmon, in a Maine 
town near the Canadian border, wrote 
lifty-two people for $58,000 in six weeks. 


Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
has taken out a group 
policy covering 129 officers and clerks 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
placed the business 


The Virginia 
Roanoke, Va., 


The 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 

[Pee eéeseusan $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
ee $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual's recognized 
position the front rank of American 
the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


in 
companies is 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS 


Annual Gathering This Year at Pom- 
ham Club, Narragansett—Plans 
for Outing 


The third annual congress of life un- 
derwriters’ associations of New Eng 
land will be held June 14 at Narragan 
sett Bay, R. I. The visiting life men 
will be the guests of the local commit 
tee at the Pomham Club, through the 
courtesy of a member and the tickets 
which are $3.50, cover the entire cost of 
the day’s outing. 

A program has been 
the following features: 

Addresses by George H. Collett, presi 
dent of the Rhode Island Life Under 
writers’ Association; Kdward A. Woods, 
president of the National Assoclation 
and Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University. There will be bual 
ness talks on “How To Do It,” by Law 
rence Priddy, president of the Life Un 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
and on “Salesmanship,” by Granville 8. 
Standish, of the Standish Agency of 
Providence, who is instructor in sales 
manship in the Providence Y. M. C. A. 

There will be a contest for the Collett 
loving cup awarded to the man giving 
the best three-minute talk on how to In 


arranged with 


duce a prospect to take a policy. The 
day will close with a Pomham Club 
shore dinner. All life insurance men 


are invited whether members of an as 
sociation or not. 





—— 





utmost. 





Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. The first 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
the Company’s history. Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 
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66 Years Old 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force 
General surplus substantial 
Dividend scale increased fi 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 
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[ Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 












Frank Brody, of the 

New Angle Park Row branch of the 

Landed Hard New York Life, told an 

Prospect experience of how he 

handled a hard prospect 

and landed him by grasping the oppor- 

tunity to present his proposition from a 
new angle. 

“About a week ago I called on a cli- 
ent who carried a small endowment pol- 
icy in another company,” said Mr, 
Brody. “I had on a previous occasion 
tried to interest him in a 20-Pay. Life 
in our Company which I thought best 
suited to his needs. I could not, how- 
ever, secure his application. When the 
new Accelerative Endowment policy 
with double indemnity came to hand 
(not issued in Massachusetts, Illinois or 
Canada) I concluded the features of 
double indemnity and rapid maturity 
would appeal to him. I called on him 
immediately. I secured his application 
on the first interview for $5,000 which 
has been delivered and the premium 
paid.” 

* x 7. 
Edward P. Farrell, of 

Insured the the Albany branch of 

Whole the New York Life, al- 

Family ways makes a practice 

of continuing his can- 

vass to other members of a family after 
landing one. 

“I believe in the wisdom of insuring 
as many members of one family as pos- 
sible,” says Mr. Farrell. ‘When you’ve 
insured one, why leave that family and 
go to others while members in the first 
family remain still needing protection? 
It looks to me like running away from 
business to get business. In 1913 I in- 
sured Mr. Cooper, later his wife, still 
later his sister-in-law, in all for $3,000. 
While writing him, I insured Miss 
Truesdale. While talking with her, 
Mrs. Kinney became interested and re- 
quested me to await her husband’s re- 
turn that I might explain matters to 
him. Result, a 20-Payment joint life 
policy on Mr. and Mrs, Kinney. I later 
insured her brother Fred for $2,000. 
Then I insured their cousin for $1,000. 
Have since insured him again. Then I 
sold his brother a 20-Payment Life. 
When the first dividend was due I went 
up to their little country store to see if 
my customers were satisfied. 


“On that trip I sold Cooper’s nephew 
$1,000, put another $1,000 on Mr. Cooper 
himself, sold his sister $1,000, a cousin 
$1,000, and later an additional $1,000 
on the cousin. 

“From perhaps six trips to this little 
country store I have placed on five 
members of the Cooper family and six 
members of the Truesdale family $14,- 
000 of insurance, total annual premiums 
$561.78, Why run away from a family 
before you have insured every eligible 
member?” 

+” * os 

James E. Kavanagh, su- 
Getting perintendent of agen- 
the Right cies for the Metropoii- 

Perspective tan Life in Canada, has 

made plain one of the 
common weaknesses of agents. 





“A man taking up the life insurance 
business expects to sell life insurance,” 
he says, “He starts out to show a good 
line of policies at a reasonable price. 
He starts out with the very best inten- 
tions; full of enthusiasm; knows his 
goods are all right; knows the prices 
are all right; knows his company is all 
right. Often by noon of the first day, 
his experiences tend to make him feel 
like ‘closing up shop.’ 

“Every man found is ‘Already in- 
sured,’ ‘Too busy to talk life insurance’ 
or ‘Does not believe in life insurance,’ 
etc. He is disposed to say to himself, 
‘What’s the use? The town is over-in- 
sured. There are too many insurance 
agents here now. I should have gotten 
in this business long ago. It is too late 
now. I will try something else.’ 

“An agent who has experiences of 
this kind, and who thinks this way, is 
brought to this frame of mind because 
he has not had the proper perspective 
as to the business in which he is about 
to enter, Let him once thoroughly un- 
derstand that he must show his policies 
to many in order to get some to have a 
look, and that of all those who have a 
look, only a limited proportion will get 
so enthusiastic that they will have the 
policy in their head so firmly that they 
will want it in their pockets or in their 
desks. 

“If the agent starts out with some 
such perspective as that, he will not be 
readily discouraged; he will not start 
out to do the last thing first. The last 
thing for him to do, is to get the appli- 
cation and deliver the policy. The first 
thing for him to do, is to get a man who 
will listen to him, and then it will be 
necessary for him to have something 
interesting to say to that man; other- 
wise, he will not listen long.” 

* + . 
A home office man who 

Pull the writes many policies says 

Heart that in the search for new 

Strings ideas to inject into the 

selling talk, the agent is 

apt to get away from the big selling 

feature of life insurance—the heart 
string. 

“A man insures his life to protect his 
dependents,” he says. “I believe that 
the more vividly you can picture what 
may happen to his dependents when he 
is gone for good the more signatures 
you will get on the dotted line. You 
ean’t picture too vividly the evicted 
amily, the ragged children, the empty 
cupboard, all the heart-breaking at- 
tempts of the widow to keep the family 
together, such as we see set forth in 
the morning papers by charity associ- 
ations asking the public to aid with 
money families in poverty through the 
dcath of the bread-winner. The heart 
string is the best to play on.” 





BEAT MAY OF LAST YEAR 


In May, the New York Life received 
3,024 more applications for $7,331,893 
more insurance than in May, 1915; 
showing wide prosperity and plenty 
of money. 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





MARRIED OR SINGLE 





Prize Winning Answers Showing Why 
Both Should Carry Life Insurance 
Policies 





Allen & Hartzell, of Wadsworth, 
Ohio, recently offered a prize of $10 for 
tke best answer to the question “Why 
Skould Every Married Man Carry Life 
Insurance?” and a prize of $5 for the 
best answer to the question “Why 
Should a Single Man Carry Life Insur- 
ance?” The first question was open 
to everybody, while the second was for 
school pupils only. The answers which 
won the money, and which have been 
cerculated by the Travelers follow: 

No. 1 
Every progressive married man 
should carry life insurance because 
it cultivates saving habits, educates 
orphans, preserves the family, light- 
ens the load of care, gives repose 
to the rich man, gives courage to 
the poor man, robs death of some 
of its terrors, builds a barrier to 
the almshouse, and provides for 
the future welfare of prudent men 
and women. 
No. 2 
I think a life insurance policy 

for the single man is better than a 
bank account, because it compels 
him to save, thus overcoming the 
young man’s greatest fault, spend- 
ing the money, which should be 
saved as a foundation for his fu- 
ture business career. I certainly 
will carry life insurance when I am 
old enough to earn something. 





1865 -- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 


Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
_ Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividend 














The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of A 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 
gives something abso 
and diferent to talk to nese en. 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money 
making. 
Our Life Insurance tracte 
tain the most a sae 


an you «are now 


Ss _ 4 can “4 made. nines 
WRITE AND 
YOU MORE ABOUT CORSE TES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Goon work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc, 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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ELBERT P. MARSHALL DIES 


IN POOR HEALTH 





HAS BEEN 





Vice-President of Union Central Life 
Was One of Original Staff of 
Company 





Elbert Pike Marshall, vice-president 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnatt, 
died last week at Jersey City while 
visiting his daughter. Mr. Marshall 
had been in poor health for a long time 
and was in the east visiting his chil- 
dren. He was 70 years old. 

Vice-president Marshall had been 
connected with the Union Central Life 
since 1869. He was one of the original 
staff of the Company and advanced 
through the posts of secretary, actuary, 
to the vice-presidency in 1907. 


A Charter Member of A. S. of A. 

He was one of the charter members 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
had been prominent in the delibera- 
tions of actuarial bodies and in life in- 
surance work generally. Mr. Marshall 
wrote a history of the Union Central 
and contributed much toward the cur- 
rent insurance literature. 

Mr. Marshall was born near Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, June 15, 1845. He was edu- 
eated at Hamilton High School and at 
Farmer’s College in Ohio, from which 
he graduated in 1863. He enlisted in 
the United States Navy in which he 
served two years, resigning at the end 
of the war. 


DOUBLES 1915 BUSINESS 








Joseph D. Bookstaver Equals Last 
Year’s Figures in First Six Months 
of 1916—Enlarges Offices 


At the present rate of writing, by 
June 30, the Joseph D. Bookstaver gen- 
eral agency of the Travelers at 230 
Grand Street will have paid for as 
much business during the first six 
months of 1916 as it did for the whole 
twelve months of 1915. J. D. Book- 
staver was sixth in point of production 
last year among the Travelers general 
agents in the United States, and un- 
less the other general agents have 
made a correspondingly big increase 
this year, he bids well to be a good 
deal nearer the top of the list for 1916. 

In 1911, Mr. Bookstaver resigned as 
a personal producer for the New York 
Life and was appointed general agent 
of the Travelers, taking a single office 
in the Bowery Bank Building. Most 
every year siuce then he was compelled 
to take on additional space, and this 
week he signed a lease which gives 
him one-half the third floor of the build- 
ing. The Bookstaver general agency 
has not only increased its office space 
but it now pays commissions every 
year to more than one hundred agents 
who are under contract. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LOANS 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has notified parties having loans 
with it that fire insurance policies can 
be placed with New York brokers. The 
action of the Company is being objected 

to by agents throughout the State. 


BLAKE & DAVIES CASE 





Not an Issue to Be Discussed at 
Underwriters’ Convention in 
St. Louis 





The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that if the Blake & Davies’. rebating 
case, Philadelphia, comes up at the St. 
Louis convention it will not be pre- 
sented by any official of the association, 
as they believe that it is not a question 
for National Association action. 

The interest in the case shown by 
E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, has been 
taken as a Pennsylvania insurance 
man, and not as an officer of the 
National Association. 


FALLACY OF “HOME” ARGUMENT 








Why “Keep-Insurance-Money-at-Home” 
is Poor Business Getting 
Policy 





If the “Keep-your-insurance-money-at- 
home” argument, which is used by 
the agents of many small local compa- 
nies were acted upon and carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would result in 
some absurd, not to say tragic situa- 
tions, as pointed out by Gail B. John- 
son, vice-president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life. The localizing of insurance busi- 
ness, he says, is the worst thing posst!- 
ble for a company and puts unhealthy 
limitations on its growth. 

“Money is simply a medium of ex- 
change—exchange for value, as repre- 
sented by labor, material and invest- 
ment. There can be no profit without 
such exchange, and without profit the 
wealth of the world would remain sta- 
tionary, and stagnation, utter and com- 
plete, would result. 

“The bank depositor is apt to think 
of his money as lying in the bank vault. 
Very few ever stop to think how those 
accumulated savings—whether gathered 
by banks or insurance companies—are 
put to work; how they flow through 
the channels of trade, build railroads, 
factories, homes, water-works,  sky- 
scrapers, and generally stimulate and 
expand the productive industries of the 
country,” said Mr. Johnson. 


HONOR PRESIDENT KUHNS 


The agents of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, Ia., wrote over $8,500,000 
during May in honor of George Kuhns, 
the new president of the Company. 
This was more than one million greater 
than the best previous month in the 
Company’s history. Two general agen- 
cies reported more than a million each. 
The largest personal producer was C. H. 
Rosenbaum of Des Moines, who wrote 
$193,000. 








“EQUIOWA” CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the field 
representatives of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, will be held at Detroit, August 
29, 30 and 31. An interesting and in- 
structive program has been arranged, 
and one of the features of the plans 
will be a lake trip to Buffalo and Nia- 
gara Falls. 





There Is Always Room At The Top 





Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 
Live ones win among IZZERS 











Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’! Manager Agencies 
International Life 


ST. LOUIS 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 








The Company 








639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


Company 


ASSES ..cccccccccccccccccccccecceccesssscccsescssscesesceees $ 12,629,857.65 

Liabilities ...cccccccccccccccccccccoccccsccscccccsccccccesos 10,818,731.99 

Capital and Surples.coccccccccccces cs cccevscccccccccoesoss 1,811,125.66 
Tnenrensd 86 PeBeccccpccconescccescpoccncecescecccncecsesoosecsesees 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization.............ss+se0: 16,811,250. 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVveT...........0...-sccceceeceeeceseeees $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 
General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 
LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 










INSURANCE COM 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ol/dest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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of March 3, 1879. 





COMPENSATION AND THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
The Massachusetts legislature of 1916 


_ closed with one of the bitterest strug- 


gies arising out of insurance matters, 
in its history. The much discussed 
workmen’s compensation legislation 
was the certer of the fight. Of bills 
arising out of the Governor’s special 
message on compensation rates, the 
Davis bill survived the committee 
giage. Four bills were submitted, the 
Jackson bill which proposed to follow 
the New Jersey law, the Commissioner’s 
bill to perpetuate the present bureau 
system making company membership 
compulsory, the Travelers’ bill, substan- 
tially that of the Commissioner’s but 
making company membership volun- 
tary, and the Davis bill which proposed 
that the State fix the pure premium 
allowing the companies, in effect, to add 
their own expense loading. 

The Davis bill went through the 
House without the formality of a roll- 
call. It came up for action by the Sen- 
ate on the day on which it was on the 
cards that the legislature should be pro- 
regued. The bitterest kind of a debate 
revealed that much work had been done 
en both sides. All the arts that expe- 
rienced legislative counsel summoned 
to lend their aid had manifestly been 
invoked to defeat the bill. When it 
became apparent that the issue was 
hanging in the balance, Governor Mc- 
Call sent for certain Senators and urged 
their support of the measure. The vote 
was 18 to 16 against the bill. Had the 
vcte been a tie, the bill would have be- 
come law, for the president of the Sen- 
ate had announced his intention of sup- 
porting the measure. Governor Mc- 
Call made no secret of his disgust at 
tke outcome with the result that at his 
suggestion a joint legislative recess 
committee consisting of three Senators 
and six Representatives will thresh out 
the whole subject of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation rates this Summer. 

As the heat of the legislative strug- 
gle subsides, certain matters brought 
cut in fierce and protracted discussions 
appear charged with much significance. 

In response to much questioning from 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
Commissioner Hardison said that if the 
rates filed on its own behalf by the 
Employers’ Liability were shown to be 


adequate he would then require the 
Eureau rates to be brought down to the 
same level. Too much emphasis can 
scarcely be laid on this statement by 
the Commissioner for the reason that 
the strenuous opposition voiced by the 
miutuals arose from their fears, real or 
simulated, that the Davis bill would 
ailow the stock companies to write be- 
low cost and thus menace their. exist- 
erce. 

Equally significant was the admission 
by the deputy insurance commissioner 
having charge of workmen’s compensa- 
tion matters that the formula provided 
by the Davis bill would produce slightly 
higher rates in two important classifi- 
cations that he tested (boot and shoe 
and cotton and spinning) than the, re- 
cently established bureau rates. 


As the Davis formula is constant for 
all classifications, it would appear either 
that the Bureau rates are too low or 
that the basic pure premiums in the 
above instances were modified in some 
other way than in conformity with the 
actual experience in those classifica- 
tions. 

In all there were seven largely at- 
tended public hearings given on the 
rate-making bills. An analysis of the 
statements made in opposition to the 
Davis bill reveals that they were large- 
ly governed by the logic of the school 
of Dr. Fell. 

Assertions were made that the Davis 
bill would permit the stock companies 
to insure below cost and drive the mu- 
tuals out of business. 

It was insisted that unrestricted and 
cut-throat competition would be the our- 
come of the Davis bill. The president 
of the Massachusetts Employes Insur- 
ance Association told the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Senate that his 
directors would vote to dissolve the 
corporation if the bill became a law. 
And, yet, the single test made by the 
Insurance Department developed higher 
rates under the Davis formula than are 
now enforced by the Bureau. It is in- 
teresting to notice, too, that the mul- 
tiplier decreed by the Insurance Com- 
missioner in breaking the bureau deaa- 
lock was 2.35 with an expense factor 
of 37.5 per cent. and a law differential 
ef 40 per cent., the original Massachu- 
setts experience is found to have been 
loaded 6 per cent., which is precisely 
the. factor used in the Davis bill. Un- 
less, therefore, the basic Bureau premi- 
ums were denatured by the Bureau, the 
rates produced by the Davis method 
weuld be the Bureau rates diminishea 
Ly 5 per cent., the difference between 
the arbitrary expense provision of 37.5 
per cent. in the Bureau formula and 
52.5 per cent. the average of the actual 
expense ratios of all companies for the 
year 1915. 

The Bureau, it should be added, 
makes a specific charge as a catas- 
trophe provision, but as no company is 
required to set aside in its liabilities 
the money obtained for this purpose, 
there is no hope that it would be so 
reversed, and if not carried as a spe- 
cial reserve how could it then be avail- 
able for catastrophes? In the Davis 
bill the expense loading may include 
a provision for catastrophe reserves, 
profits and other contingencies at the 








| The Human Side of Insurance 











DARWIN 


P. KINGSLEY 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, has been doing some 
remarkably good propaganda work for 
“Safety First,” and is exactly the type 
of leader which has given this move- 
ment such a headway. His papers and 
interviews as the president of the 
Safety First organization are attract- 
ing wide attention and being extensively 
copied. 

‘ of * oe 

Mrs. G. R. Baker, manager of the 
women’s department of the North 
American Life of Canada, has the or- 
ganizing faculty and ability to plan and 
execute large projects in an unusual de- 
gree for a woman. She conducted four 
“tag” days in Toronto, each for a sep- 
arate charity, with total proceeds ex- 
ceeding $85,000. She has had 4,800 per- 
sons on committees at one time. 

* cm +. 


Louis F. Butler, president of the 
Travelers, has a reputation for self- 
sacrificing devotion to his duties, a 
striking example of which occurred last 
week. William F. Chamberlin, super- 
intendent of the group division of the 
Travelers, was in New York closing a 
group contract with the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank. The signature to the ap- 
plication was secured late in the after- 
noon, about one hour after the Travel- 
ers’ home office was closed. Mr. Cham- 
berlin considered it important that a 
binder be issued and placed in the mail 
that night. He tried to get the proper 
department on the telephone on the 
chance that someone might be there, 
but failed. He then tried several offi- 
cers and department heads, with no 
success, when inquiry disclosed that 
President Butler was in his office. The 
ecnnection was made and the binder is- 
sued. Mr. Chamberlin said the inci- 
dent made a deep impression on his 
mind. 

e s 

D. K. Paige, of Akron, O., a member 
of the $200,000 Club of the Mutual Life, 
has been elected by acclamation a 
Democratic presidential elector. The 
Akron “Times” in commenting upon the 
event says that Mr. Paige had never at- 





vill of the company constructing the 
cading. 
The 


investigating commission. jus. 
appointed is destined to have some 
interesting sessions as: the Bureau 
rates will be dissected and “underwrit- 
ing judgment” in all its wonders sub- 
jected to study. 





tended a State Democratic convention 
until last week, but he became interest- 
ed this year because he thinks Wood- 
row Wilson should be re-elected presi- 
dent. The convention was held in Col- 
umbus where Mr. Paige talked with 
many Democrats who knew his father, 
David R. Paige, elected to Congress in 
1882. 
* * #* 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, veteran presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life, marched with 
that Company’s delegation in the Hart- 
ford Preparedness Parade Saturday. 
The parade had representatives from 
every company in Hartford. President 
Holcombe, of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
led the insurance division. 

7 

Edward L. Hearn, president of the 
Casualty Company of America, has 
Geen made a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Roosevelt Non-Parti- 
san League. In a letter accepting the 
appointment Mr. Hearn wrote to T. C. 
Desmond, treasurer of the League: 

The opportunity to perform a high, patriotic 
service to their pee is before the delegates 
to the coming National Republican Convention. 
If they hope to win the support of the voters 
of this country at the November election, they 
must cast aside their dark lanterns of political 
expediency and stop chasing through the 
trenches of political uncertainty and come out 
in the broad daylight and face the real neces- 
sity of nominating the one American who at 
this crisis in our national history measures up 
to the responsibility of so directing the affairs 
of our country that it will be in a position to 
respond to the world-imposed task of leading 
the civilized nations of the earth to a solution 
of the problems of Peace and Humanity. 

The one man who stands pre-eminently for 
the highest patriotic sentiments of American 
citizenship is Theodore Roosevelt. Because of 
his experience and because of his deeds as well 
as words, there is no question but that if nom- 
inated at the national convention he will not 
only bring success to his party, but will prove 
to be the ideal man at this time to lead our 
country, so young anu yet so great among the 
nations of the earth, destined as she is to take 
a foremost part in helping work out and solve 
the great world problems ef our times. 

* 


Blake Franklin, assistant counsel of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, of Los Ange- 
les, has had a varied career. His first 
work was as a newspaper reporter and 
after attending Knox College and gradu- 
ating from the law department of 
George Washington University, he 
taught for three years. Mr. Franklin 
spent nearly a dozen years in the Gov- 
ernment service, in the census office, 
the land department and forestry ser- 
vice, all in the legal branches of the 
service, and just previous to joining 
the staff of the Pacific Mutual he had 
put in three years in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, as a member of the legal de- 
pertment of the forestry service. He has 
been with the insurance company for 
six years and has handled the claim 
department as well as the legal. 

* * * 


Joseph J. Scott, United States col- 
lector of internal revenue at San Fran- 
citco, has resigned to accept the post 
of secretary-manager for the Insurance 
Federation of California. Scott’s resig- 
nation was forwarded to Washington sev- 
eral weeks ago, as it was desired that 
ke be relieved from his Federal duties 
in time to take over the insurance fed- 
eration work June 1. He is a former 
newspaper man. and a _ good public 
speaker. 

a * * 

Richard G. Oellers, Jr., superintend- 
eri of agents of the eastern department 
of the Columbian National Fire, was 
seriously ill in Philadelphia last week 
and has not yet fully recovered. 





The Hugh R. Jones Co., of Utica, N. 
Y., has secured the Aetna of Hartford. 
The agency already represents the Alli- 
ance, Franklin, London Assurance, 
Fnglish-Am. Underwriters and _ the 
Globe Indemnity. 





Roy Smith and Page’ Bendell have 
opened an office for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in the Wellman Building, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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MARCH IN HARTFORD’S PARADE 


INSURANCE MEN IN LINE 





Splendid Showing Made for Prepared- 
ness—Prominent Underwriters on 
Committee of Citizens 





Insurance men from all divisions— 
fire, life and casualty—marched in the 
Hartford Preparedness Parade. Major 
James L. Howard was Chief Mar- 
shal. John M. Holcombe, president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, headed the in- 
surance men. The insurance division 
of the end of the Citizens’ Committee 
was represented by: 

Insurance—James J. Coleme- A. G. Mcll- 
wainne, Jr., Frank Daniels, James H. Brew- 
ster, Charles E. Chase, M. L. Hewes, Carl F. 
Sturhahn, Morgan G. Bulkeley, M. H. Barton, 
John H. Thatcher, John L. Way, Edmund W. 
Danahy, Benjamin D. Flynn, Colonel Charles 
E. Thompson, R. W. Huntington, Jr., L. Ed- 
mund Zacher, Morgan B. Brainard, John M. 
Parker, Jr., John M. Taylor, Guy E. Beardsley, 
Herbert H. White, R. M. Bissell, Edward Mill- 


igan, Charles W. Burpee, John M. Holcombe, 
Harry A. Smith, Charles L. Parker, William 
B. Clark. 


The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company showed its patriotism 
by marching thirty strong, with R. H. 
Cele as marshal and A. P. Woodward 
and J. M. Laird as aides. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company had twenty-five men in 
the parade under the leadership ot 
Colonel C. E. Thompson and W. J. 
Tuller. 

The Orient Insurance Company haa 
fifty patriotic marchers with C. F. 
Scholl as commander. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had seventy-five paraders un- 
der the leadership of A. C. Bill, mar- 
shal. 


150 From Aetna Fire 


The Aetna (Fire) Insurance Compa- 
ny was represented by 150 men with 
Vice-President A. H. Williams and 
Henry E. Rees as leaders and Secreta- 
ries E. J. Sloan, E. S. Allen and As- 
sistant Secretary C. E. Beardsley and 
Special Agent F. W. Brodie as aides. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
had 600 men, with Assistant Treasurer 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, Jr., as marshal 
and aides as follows: John M. Parker, 
Jr., Arthur H. Cook, W. P. Barber, E. 
W. Main, J. J. Sinnott, G. K. Dwyer, 
G. M. Holcomb, R. B. English, R. W. 
Elliott, H. S. Spencer, P. S. Harmon, 
H. W. Hough, M. S. Hunt, E. W. 
Danahy. All these men wore white felt 
hats. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Compa- 
ry had 200 men in line, President R. M. 
Bissell marching in front with Presi- 
dent Edward Milligan of the Phoenix 
(Fire) Insurance Company, which was 
represented by 200 men with George M. 
Lovejoy at the head, with his aides 
Robert Stoeckling, Dwight North, Chas. 
Creighton, J. F. Thompson, F. Masoner 
and Edward Coles. 


600 Men From Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
had 600 men and 800 girls in the patri- 


Fire Insurance Department 








clic demonstration. Major E. V. Pres- 
ton was marshal, John McGinley chief 
of staff and John E. Ahearn adjutant. 
The aides were: Edward B. Field, 
George B. Newton, J. W. H. Pye, C. D. 
Rarey, D. A. Dunham, F. L. Magee, E. 
B. Morris, L. M. Robotham, T. F. Man- 
nix, D. N. Case, J. R. Lacy, E. A. Shan- 
non, Charles Deckleman, H. H. Storrs, 
W &E. Schulze, R. J. Sullivan, W. E. 
Batterson, A. R. Goodale, J. P. Cough- 
lin, B. D. Flynn, W. E. Mallory, C. A. 
Giibert, E. S. Fallow, J. L. Thompson, 
A. D. Risteen, J. A. Reid, E. J. Brereton. 


150 From National 


About 150 men marched in the dele- 
gestion of the National Fire Insurance 


Company, President Harry A. Smith be., 


ing chief of organization. The adjutant 
was H. U. Tuttle and the aides were 
Secretary G. H. Tryon, Assistant Secre- 
taries F. D. Layton, S. T. Maxwell and 
E. BE. Pike, Treasurer F. B. Seymour and 
General Agent C. B. Roulet. The cap- 
tains in charge of the several platoons 
were Arnold Hobson, George H. Barton, 
Kobert S. Cruttenden, Courtland R. 
Baldwin, James I. Scott, Fred H. John- 
scn, Augustus McCurdy, Frank J. Nolan 
and John G. Currie. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler’s delega- 
tion was led by W. R. C. Corson, Sec- 
retary Charles S. Blake, President L. 
%. Brainerd, Charles Dow and Thomas 
Rice. 

The Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company men paraded with N. R. 
Moray, J. L. Kearney, Charles Beech, 
i. C. Treibert and L. Deming in the 
lead. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
Peny had a big delegation, led by 
Henry E. Gage, with Secretary J. A. 
Ccsmus, ft. W. Bowers and H. Kendall 
as aides. 

The Rossia Insurance Company had 
a platoon under Manager Carl F. 
Sturnham. 

Richard Dunkum, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
puny, was at the head of a delegation, 
as was Charles G. McAron, superintend- 
ent of the Prudential Insurance Co. 


_Captain W. H. Talcott was marshal 
of the Scottish Union National Insur- 
ance Company division in the parade 
and his aides were James H. Brewster, 
manager of the Company; Assistant 
Secretary Henry J. Houge, Assistant 
Secretary Bernard M. Culver, J. H. Mc- 
Cormick, State agent; Clarkson N. 
Fowler, cashier; S. W. Cornwell and 
C. Burgess Fisher. A. Caruth was the 
adjutant. The captains of the compa- 
nies follow: W.H. Bruce, F. L. Purin- 
ton, H. B. Gardner, W. F. Elmer, E. W. 
Grant, Miss Katherine Daly. 

Representatives of the Phoenix, of 
Hartford, London & Lancashire and of 
agencies were also in line. 





THE DUNHAM LOSS 


The complications in the Dunham 
luss, Newark, largely involving cars 
covered by outside policies, were re- 
cently disposed of, the loss being set- 
tled for about $12,500. 





HENRY J. HOUGE B.M.CULVER ~~ 
Assistant Secretaries 









A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


JAMFS H. RREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 








FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 














The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° P 
Assets . . 2 
| Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 





Statement January 1, 1916 








° . $1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 
- . 467,413.45 | 
: 1,910,443.94 | 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























GO OUTSIDE, SAY BROKERS 


One Way to Make Up for Smaller 


Commission on Congested District 
Business 

The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York says that its committee seeking 
tc have commissions on congested dis- 
trict business increased to 15 per cent. 
is still active. In the meantime, says 
the “Bulletin,” issued by the associa- 
tion, “we advise brokers to consider the 
field outside of the area of operation 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange as a possible relief. 

“In this field there are many risks 
which need such attention, as a compe- 
tent New York broker can give, and the 
insuring public in this field give cour- 
teous and proper consideration to pro- 





BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


positions which will give broader cover- 
age and reduce their rates. This field 
is undeveloped as regards engineering 
propositions looking to the improve- 
ment of risks, and the broker, after put- 
ting a risk in first class order, is not 
obligated to place the business with 
association companies in order to se- 
cure the regular commission.” 





INSPECT LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

An inspection of Little Falls, N. Y., 
was made last week by E. D. Wood and 
W. D. Wood, of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, which included 
tests of water pressure, inspection of 
risks and conferences with city officials. 





CHANDLER WITH KENZEL CO. 
Richard D. Chandler left Newman & 
McBain this week to join the William 
H. Kenzel Co. forces as solicitor. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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SEPARATE PREMISES ONE RISK PHILADELPHIA 
IF NOT SEPARATELY NAMED | — FaCiiities | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | S42 RUSTON 
Average Clause Defined—Important LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
Ruling By Supreme Court in ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ALL LINES 
Western State PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 





There are several points of interest 
to underwriters in the case of Mangold 
vs. American Insurance Co., just decid- 
ed by the Nebraska Supreme Court: 

The main yard and sheds of a lum- 
ber company were on one side of the 
street, and directly across was a small- 
er yard used for piling stock and ma- 
terials. 

Of four companies on the risk three 
earried $3,000 each, and one $4,000. The 
total loss was adjusted at $4,807.51, as 
follows: 

Nebraska. company, $1,601.83; Ameri- 
can company, $1,601.83; Retail compa- 
ny, $601.44; Home company, $1,002.41. 

Returned the Drafts 

Proofs were signed on behalf of 
p‘aintiff, directing respective compa- 
nies to pay according to the award. 
The home company sent drafts, but 
the American company refused. The 
drafts were returned and all companies 
were sued. 

The home company 
clause as follows: 

It is understood and agreed that 
the amount insured by this policy 
shall attach in each of the above 
named premises in that proportion 
of the amount hereby insured that 
the value of the property covered 
by this policy contained in each of 
said places shall bear to the value 
to such property contained in all 
of the above named premises. 

The retail company had the follow- 
ing clause: 

If any policy in any other com- 
pany covering the described prop- 
erty shall contain any conditions 
of average or co-insurance, this 
policy shall be subject to the con- 
ditions or average or co-insurance 
in like manner. 

The lower court did not sustain the 
award of the adjusters, but made the 
following award: 

Nebraska company, $1,051.24; Ameri- 
can company, $1,051.24; retail compa- 
ny, $1,014.39; home company, $1,690.64. 

The adjusters had considered both 
premises as separate risks, and there- 
by the loss was inequitably apportion- 
ev. On this point the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska in confirming the judg- 
ment of the District Court, say in part: 

Appellees insist that this yard 
or enclosure cannot be arbitrarily 
divided after the loss has occur- 
red. The court took the view con- 
tended for by appellees, and after 
a careful examination of the record 


had average 


we are constrained to believe that .. 


this yard or enclosure is not sus- 
ceptible of the arbitrary division 
which the adjusters attempted to 
make. There are separate build- 
ings on the property. They are not 
placed with any regard for lot 
lines, nor separately named or de- 
scribed in the policy, but the whole 
scheme and arrangement indicates 
that the yard was intended to con- 
stitute a single “premises” and the 
lot across the street was intended 
to, and did, constitute a single or 
separate “premises.” Taking this 
view of the record, the judgment 
entered by the court was the only 
one that could be entered under 
the admissions and the evidence, 
unless the other points raised by 
appellants are controlling”* * * 
The whole controversy appears 
to have arisen over the mistaken 
right of these adjusters to make 
an arbitrary division of the yard. 
Mangold, et al, v. American Insur- 
ance Co., et al, 157 N. W. Rep. (Neb.), 
682, (April 15, 1916). George J. Kueb- 
ler digested the decision for the 
Eastern Underwriter. 








LIGHTON’S AUTOMOBILE RULES 





Syracuse Agent’s Satire on Regulations 
of the Road—Protecting Farmers’ 
Feelings. 





Lewis F. Lighton, one of the leading 
fire insurance agents in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and the possessor of a gift of humor. 
is circulating a leaflet, which he has 
prepared and called revised “rules of 
the road.” It is a satire on the farmer’s 
love for automobiles, The rules follow: 


1. Upon Discovering an Approaching Team, 
the automobilist must stop offside and cover 
his machine with a blanket painted to corre- 
spond to the scenery. 

2. The Speed Limit on Country Roads this 
Year will be a Secret, and the penalty for vio- 
lation will be $10 for every mile an offender is 
caught going in excess of it. 

. In Case an Automobile makes a Team Run 
Away, the penalty will be $50 for the first mile, 
$100 for the second, $200 ee the third, etc. 
that the team runs; in addition to the usual 
damages, 

4. On Approaching a Corner, where he can- 
not command a view of the road ahead, the 
automobilist must stop not less than 100 yards 
from the turn, toot his horn, ring a bell, fire a 
revolver, halloo and send up three bombs at 
intervals of five minutes. 

5. Automobiles must again be Seasonably 
Painted, that is, so that they will merge with 
the pastoral ensemble and not be startling. 
They must be green in spring, golden in sum- 
mer, red in autumn and white in winter. 
Running on the Country 
Roads at night, must send up a red rocket 
Every Mile, and Wait Ten Minutes for the 
road to clear. They may then proceed care- 
fully; blowing their horns and shooting Roman 
Candles. : 

7. All Members of the Society will give up 
Sunday to chasing automobiles, shooting or 
shouting at them, making arrests and otherwise 
discouraging country touring on that day. 

8 In Case a Horse will not Pass an Auto- 
mobile, the automobilist will take the machine 
apart as rapidly as possible and conceal the 
parts in the grass. 

g. In Case an Automobile Approaching a 
Farmer’s House when the Roads are Dusty, it 
will slow down to one mile an hour and the 
chauffeur wll lay the dust in front of the 
house with a hand sprinkler worked over the 
dashboard. 


6. Automobiles 





HAIL LOSSES 





One Kansas Agent Receives Notice of 
Forty-five Claims From One 
Storm 





The general extent of the storm Sat- 
urday night, May 27, is shown in re- 
perts by Kansas insurance offices. 

Charles F. Hardy, of the Hartford 
and Citizens, said: ‘We have received 
notice of about forty-five losses, with 
the percentage of loss running from 15 
to 75 per cent. The losses run all the 
way from Mineola on the Rock Island 
t the Great Bend vicinity, where the 
sturm struck about 9 o’clock. At Mine- 
ola it came at 3 o’clock, apparently 
moving in a northeasterly direction.” 

W. L. Gardner, of the National, said: 
“Qur reports show that the heaviest 
losses were in the heart of Rush and 
Barton counties, in a district approxi 
mately forty miles long and ten miles 
wide. Over a large portion of this sec- 
tion the reports show an average loss 
of 50 per cent. We have scattering re- 
ports in the northwestern part of the 
State, but nothing of a serious nature.” 





BOSTON WRITES YACHTS 
The Boston Insurance Co. notified its 
agents last week that it was prepared 
to issue policies on motor boats, sail, 
sieam and auxiliary yachts, giving both 
fire and marine coverage. $2,500 is the 
maximum amount the Company will 

write on any one risk of this class. 





HOLD DOLLAR DINNER 
The Bergen County Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association held a dollar din- 
ner in Hackensack on June 1. 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, RENT, 
TORNADO, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
mm om oOo POLICTES TTT 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company 


A Strong American Company 
Backed by 


Strong American Assets. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
137 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOME OFFICE: 
80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


HENRY EVANS, President. 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the: security of its policy. 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





[of Liverpee! Ragland. | 




















A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street gs William Street 


John C. Paige Co. 
INSURANCE 


65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 


Fire 
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NEWARK LONG AN INSURANCE CENTER 








This is the 250th anniver- 
sary. of the founding of the 
city of Newark, and insurance 
men are taking a prominent 
part in the event, as they 
should, in view of the import- 
ance of Newark as an insur- 
ance center. The first of the 
group of companies now in 
Newark was the Newark Fire, 
founded in 1810. Seventeen 
Newark fire companies in all 
have been established, of 
which five survive. In Newark 
are also two great life insur- 
ance companies, The Pruden- 
tial and the Mutual Benefit. 


P. L. Hoadley, president of 
the American of Newark, has 
compiled an interesting chro- 
nological record of Newark 
fire companies, showing those 
in active business in 1874, and 
those now in business. 





A Leading Street in Newark, Showing Prudential Building 


on Left, and Firemen’s on Right 








Newark Fire Insurance Companies in — a ds vhend alee < pose 
: ‘ s 8 BD. hind icad eae 7 
an mae = Gees... 15 1885 
<> ‘S S 1870 Humboldt 12 1882 
Se os ca 3§ 1871 Hibernia ......... 9 1880 
25 EE 2, 3 1873 Manufacturers ... 9 1882 
AE 26 Bo ae Pe ee rere 5 1878 
Retired Survivors: 
Years 1810 Newark 
1824 Mechanics ....... 56 1880 1846 American 
1834 N. J. Fire & Mar.. 49 1883 1855 Firemen’s 
1858 Merchants ....... 44 1902 New Companies: 
1860 Newark City...... 22 1882 1910 New Jersey Fire 
BOOT POORER «oc ccccsse 15 1882 1212 Eagle Fire 
GROWING RAPIDLY and the Brown Bureau, is head ‘of their 
engineering department; while Byron 
Activities of O’Gorman & Young Conklin, formerly a fire special agent 


Attracting Attention in Newark 
—Hartford Fire Their Leader 





“Keep your eye on O’Gorman & 
Young,” is the tip in Newark insurance 
offices. There is every indication that 
this agency is going ahead fast. About 
a year ago they got the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, having for sometime 
represented the Hartford Fire. Since 
then their Hartford A. & I. business has 
been in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
They also represent Phoenix of London, 
St Paul, London Assurance, New York 
Underwriters Agency, Norwich Union, 
Rhode Island, Delaware Underwriters 
and other companies. 


O’Gorman & Young consists of 
Robert O’Gorman and Roger Young, and 
a peculiar co-incidence is that their 
great-grandfathers were partners one 
hundred years ago, being the pioneer 
leather manufacturers of Newark. Natu- 
rally, they have a number of strong 
affiliations, family, personal and other- 
wise that count in a city where a few 
men are in a great many different en- 
terprises. 

Robert O’Gorman was at one time 
krown in Newark as the boy agent, i. e., 
when about nineteen years old he be- 
came a sub-agent of the Phoenix of 
London, becoming a member of the firm 
of Edgar & O’Gorman. At the end of 
five years Mr. Edgar died, O’Gorman 
continuing it alone. 


After his graduation from Princeton 
Roger Young went into the fire insur- 
ance business and sometime thereafter 
formed a partnership with Mr. O’Gor- 
man. One of the latest lines handled by 
this agency is the new Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark’s first and only metro- 
politan hostelry, with hold-up men for 
hat check grabbers and other frills. 

Frank P. Montgomery, a leading in- 
spector with the old Hughes Bureau 


and later a liability man, is head of 
their liability department. 





COULDN’T REACH PLUGS 





West Bergen District of Jersey City 
Protests Over Street Conditions— 
Want More Hydrants 





Fire apparatus in the West Bergen 
district of Jersey City is greatly handi- 
capped in fighting fires because so many 
of the streets in that section are im- 
passable. The Mallory Avenue Improve- 
ment Association brought the matter to 
the attention of Commissioner Hague, 
and it was shown that at a recent fire 
the heavy motor apparatus could not 
reach neighboring plugs. It was said 
that it was impossible for any of the 
present apparatus to run west of Mal- 
lory avenue. 

The Improvement Association askea 
that this condition be remedied imme- 
diately and also that two additional 
fire plugs be placed in that section. The 
protesting residents claimed that by 
reason of the conditions in their dis- 
trict they were compelled to pay a high- 
ér rate of insurance than other parts of 
Jersey City. 


‘ Frotective 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





An office for the acceptance of insurance 
on 


OUT OF TOWN RISKS 





New York City, 





has been opened by 


The American Insurance Co. 
of NEWARK, N. J. 


At Room 1037, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Telephone John 2233 


Facilities will be afforded covering 
the Company’s entire territory 
in the United States 


The office will be in charge of 
Mr. Paul J. Clarke, Special Agent 








$36,000 FOR SALVAGE CORPS 





Agents to Dine With Firemen, and 
Incidentally Burn a Mortgage—Cap 
Martin Will Attend 





A levy of 2% per cent. has been made 
on annual premiums of companies doing 
business in Newark—some 150—in or- 
der to raise $36,000 for the continua- 
tion of the salvage corps (Underwriters’ 
Association of Newark). 
Jchn J. Berry has been elected presi- 
dent of the association; William S&S. 
Naulty, vice-president; Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt, treasurer, and Charles 8S. Dodd, 
secretary. ‘Mr. Dodd should have a spe- 
cial paragraph of his own. He has been 
secretary for years. 

One budget this year is for $2,000 for 
new tarpaulins. There are four motor 
trucks in the equipment, one of which 
has a record of 8,000 fire alarms an- 
swered. A paid-up $3,500 mortgage on 
the Salvage Corps’ Building is to be 
burned on Firemen’s Day, June 13. On 
the evening of that day the insurance 
agents of Newark, and some firemen, 
iocluding Chief Kenyon, of New York, 
will attend a dinner at the Hotel Wash- 
ington (not the Martha Washington). 
Of course, one of the features of the din 
ner will be the drinking of a toast to 
the health of that hardiest and most 











The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 


T. A Lawler, Pres. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 


ee 


Surplus to Policyholders..... $1,257,680.79 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 


H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 


$1,571,954.84 


Rhode Island, New York, 








Icyal of veterans, Captain Martin, of 
the Salvage Corps. For forty-four 
years a fireman, for thirty-six years 
with the corps as superintendent, he 
has been on the job every minute. The 
insurance men of Newark like “Cap” 
Martin. The people of the city are 
grateful to him for his vigilance and 
service. 





SCHLESINGER AGENCY PRAISED 





Maryland Casualty Co’s “Budget” 
Prints Pictures of Louis Schlesinger 
and Frank B. Heller 





“The Budget,” published by the 
Maryland Casualty Co., in its current 
issue, prints large photographs of 
Frank B. Heller and Louis Schlesinger, 
of Louis Schlesinger, Incorporated, one 


of the leading insurance agencies in the 
State. The agency has represented 
the Maryland Casualty only a _ short 
time, and here’s what “The Budget” 
has to say: 

“In Newark, New Jersey, the sale of 
Maryland Casualty policies is being 
pushed with uncommon ability by 
Louis Schlesinger, Incorporated, with 
L. S. himself in general charge of af- 
fairs and Frank B. Heller, secretary of 
the corporation, specializing on insur- 
ance matters. Louis Schlesinger is 
one of the most prominent figures in 
the financial life of Newark. He has 
extensive real estate interests, both in 
oflice buildings and in suburban devel- 
opments, and a recent newspaper sur- 
vey of Newark’s foremost citizens 
credited him with a very large share 
ian the commercial development of that 
city. Frank B. Heller, the active in- 
surance man, has sold everything from 
diamonds to depository bonds, he has 
a natural knack of making people feel 
a need for just that thing he happens 
to be selling. A strong team, L. S. and 
lr, B. H. Our bets are on them to make 
a new insurance record in Newark.” 
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A BUSINESS THAT APPRECIATES 
AND HONORS LONG SERVICE 


A Record Begun in 1911, of the ae of Office and Age of Twenty 
Presidents of Fire Insurance Companies 








It has been said that there is no 
business where experience is so valu- 
able as in fire insurance, and where a 
men, after having proven his worth, is 
continued so long at the helm. It is 
fcr this reason that there are numerous 
company officials who have seen more 
than thirty years of service. G. J. 
Crawford, president of the Westches- 
ter, is the dean of them all, because 
for fifty-one years he has been an offi- 
cer of that Company. Henry W. Eaton, 


United States manager of the Liver- 
puol & London & Globe, has been with 
that Company exactly half a century. 

P. L. Hoadley, president of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, has compiled a ser- 
vice record of presidents of twenty 
American insurance companies, with 
their ages in 1911, five years changes 
tc 1916, and term of service as an offi- 
cer. The record is reproduced here- 
with, five of the veterans of 1911 hav- 
ing since died or retired: 


Length of 

Service as 

Age an officer 

Age 1916 of his Co. 

Companies. Name of President 1911 Years. 
National, Hartford ......... Tat: TRGB .cccsccs5 BB Dead 44 
Ne EE ie a ee EP. Beadal........<. 72 77 25 
Fire Association ..........0. eh 6 osc a503% 72 77 32 
CONNIE cv. ccacesceeseouns J. D. Browne........ %& Dead 33 
DN Be Sass aweoueem area Wm. B. Clarke...... 70 75 48 
ere ON eee 70 75 31 
SNE Eo ose cS Sa keeeews J. S. Cunningham.. 70 Retired 42 
POMMEIVOMUR occ siccctcccos R. Dale Benson..... 70 Retired 34 
Phoenix, Hartford .......... D. W. C. Skilton..... 70 Dead 46 
a a G. J. Crawford...... 70 75 51 
ee ere Hugo Schuman ..... 69 Dead 44 
EE "oe cacensesesneresds P. L. Hoadley....... 66 71 42 
Ins. Co. of No. America......E. L. Ellison........ 66 Dead 32 
Fireman’s Fund ............ Wm. J. Dutton...... 64 Retired 44 
rr eee A. W. DOMOR. ...5<. 64 69 26 
a Oe? eee D. H. Dunkham...... 62 67 43 
German-American .......... W. W.. BOF ...< 02% 60 65 20 
Providence, Washington ....J. B. Branch........ 60 65 35 
Err Ter err Chas. E. Chase*. 54 59 23 
| ee eae re Henry Evans .... 51 56 28 


*Chairman of board. (Succeeded his father, who died at 80). 








WENNSTROM SOLE MANAGER 





Benjamin R. Mowry Leaves Svea to 
Become Assistant Manager of 
Re-insurance Bureau 





J. M. Wennstrom, who came to this 
country from Sweden to become associ- 
ate United States manager of the Svea, 
and who has had a career which fits 
him in a remarkable manner for this 
office, having had an international ex- 
perience of great scope and a working 
knowledge of many ends of the insur- 
ance business, including engineering, 
has been made sole United States man- 
ager of the Company. 

Benjamin R. Mowry has resigned as 
joint manager in order to, and has, 
become assistant manager of the Re- 
insurance Bureau. He has had a wide 
experience in fire insurance in this 
country. Messrs. Wennstrom and 
Mowry were appointed United States 
managers less than a year ago. 





EASTERN TORNADO ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of companies to discuss 
a tornado insurance association was 
held on Thursday morning in New 
York. At the present time there is no 
understanding of any kind about tor- 
nado rates or conditions in the East, 
and tornado underwriting varies in 
every office. One reason for a con- 
tinuation of these conditions has been 
a profitable loss record. 





LEGALIZED REBATING 


Agents up-State are complaining of 
the character of men and occupation 
of men holding brokers’ licenses. The 
lutest plaint is about a Syracuse gro- 
ceryman who is brokering his own in- 
surance and that of his family. 


HAS LAW, UNION & ROCK 





Walter F. Errickson Is Appointed 
Agent for New Jersey Suburban 


Territory—Other Companies 





Walter F. Errickson was appointed 
agent for New Jersey suburban terri- 
tory of the Law, Union & Rock, on 
Monday. The Errickson agency now 
represents for suburban New Jersey 
the Atlas, Boston, British American, 
Columbian National, First National, 
Franklin, General, Imperial, Law, Union 
& Rock, Norwich Union, and Phoenix 
of London, and for Newark the Atlas 
Underwriters, Boston, Columbian Na- 
ticnal, Farmers, First National, Gen- 
eral, Imperial and the Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 








War Plant Rates 
(Continued from page 1.) 
other words, to cut a melon on general 
principles. 

The new rates are based upon the 
best judgment of the rating associa- 
tions, made by experts who are doing 
their best to estimate the increase in 
hazard. The decision to advance rates 
came after the most natural considera- 
tions. There is no doubt that the 
rushed conditions in many plants have 
done much to invite fire, despite the 
fact that plants are more carefully 
guarded than ever before. There are 
some underwriters who believe firmly 
in the “partisan hazard,” although it 
has been found impossible to prove that 
friends in this country of belligerents 
are directly responsible for fires. How- 
ever, in some cases there is consider- 
able ground for suspicion, notably a 
saddlery factory in Missouri which 


burned three weeks after starting work 
on a large war order. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America 


ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 





WM. B. CLARK, cation 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORK, W. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John aj12 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 











LOGUE BROTHERS & Co. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. a Gepeate St. 
NEW YORE beN 


Ford i 
DETROI 


Nicollet Ave. 
INNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


314 c. St. 
DULUTEY 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States  ¢... cst of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 apurss D.C. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses.......... 39,278.41 
SAU TAOS oc éccisvesscdessece 235,600.00 oe eee mgourve Rotate ” ese 
ccrue arges on Real Estate y 

Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 ‘All other Liabilities.............. 36.78 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Agents’ Balances ..........cccs000 81,266.65 Ca tal Stock Partially ite 

etwas end Gass tes eet ED. tbendkehesnensousin 22,260.70 

Accrued dis lasteaaee ne 27,215.03 SarPEUS  «--eecrereereeres Bo ase 
CE WENGE Rai i ccc cccocesdacee 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 

WHE <.nanviseeetettemsidaosmane $1,614,627.81 ME seencansbincadecsantbeoetad $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City A zent 
WM. SOHMER, ok Cre William St. 

New Yo 


JOHN E. = wens Underwriter 
FRANE ECKEL "BECKER, y Remsen St. 
Brooklyn. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 











DISCUSSES BINDERS 





Fire Brokers’ Association of New York 
Pleads for Modification to Meet 
Situation 





The question of binders is discussed 
by the “Bulletin” of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association of New York, which says: 

“One of our members reported to us 
that on a recent occasion, having had 
a New York Exchange binder signed 
at about nine o’clock a. m. on a risk 
which burned about an hour later, the 
company that signed the binder de- 
ciined to pay the loss, on the ground 
that the standard policy does not take 
effect till twelve o’clock noon, and, as 
the property was burned before that 
hceur, they were not liable. We quote 
their letter: ‘No binder does, or can, 
impose upon the company giving it any 
cbligation, legal or moral, beyond that 
set out in the printed conditions of its 
policy, on which all binders must nec- 
essarily be, and are, predicated. One 
of such conditions is that all insurance 
thereunder shall take effect at twelve 
o’clock noon. This is a case in which 
your client is without insurance against 
the loss sustained. However, it does 
not seem to be any fault of yours, as it 
was not possible to place an order given 
aiter the close of business on one day 
that would cover loss between that 
time and twelve o’clock the next day.’ 

“Another high authority, who was 
cecnsulted at the time, replied as fol- 
lows: ‘The date of commencement of 
liability indicated under that heading 
of fourth column of the binder blank 
is, of course, a day and not an hour 
under the ordinary practice; and as the 
binder is based on, and temporarily 
takes the place of, the standard form 
of policy, the only safe practice is to 
assume that the binder cover begins at 
ncon on the day indicated in this col- 
umn.’ * * * ‘If it were desired to 
obtain, say, at ten a. m., a binder imme- 
diately effective, there is, I think, but 
one safe way of doing it, and that is to 
give as the date of commencement of 
liability the previous day.’ This au- 
thority never could have been a bro- 
ker, or he would have known of the 
troubles occasioned, in asking to have 
a binder antedated. 

“Since this matter was brought to 
our attention, we have tried to obtain 
the opinion of other underwriters on 
the subject. One said: ‘Strictly inter- 
preted, that is right, but we would 
never stand on that interpretation.’ 
Another: ‘We will, if requested, state 
on the binder the time of acceptance,’ 
ard another words virtually to the same 
effect. 


“In view of such diversity of opinion, 
does any broker know what his binder 
is worth if it is signed in the forenoon, 
and a fire takes place before midday? 

Every broker knows how difficult it is to se- 
cure a signature to a binder to take effect 
yesterday. Long-winded explanations would be 
not already consumed by flames. And even 
then we doubt if half a dozen signatures could 
be secured; and the final result would be that 
a few accommodating counter men would be 
favored with the bulk of brokers’ business. 

Would it not be far better and simpler to 
modify the present binder to make it positively 
certain to the broker that he has absolute 
security the instant a binder is signed, and 
verified if necessary by a time stamp? Or 
perhaps a resolution of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange to the same effect would be 
simpler and just as effective, although we 
would prefer the modified binder. It may per- 
haps be argued that the Exchange has no right 
to modify the standard policy by such action; 
but the answer to this would be that by stip- 
ulating on the binder, the cancellation agree- 
ment to be “or until twelve o’clock noon of the 
next business day after the risk is declined, 
by notice to the insured, or to the repre- 
sentative of the insured placing the risk.’”’ The. 
Exchange has modified materially the standard 
policy Sass 51 and 52, which state “or by the 
company giving five days’ notice of such can- 
cellation.” If such cancellation is valid, then 
surely the company or the Exchange can 
validate the binding of a risk at any hour prev- 
ious to noon, 

Merchants frequently receive consignments of 


goods early in the forenoon and give immediate 
instructions for insurance. Is it not farcial 
to say that he cannot secure any insurance till 
noon, unless he has his policy dated the day 
previous to the receipt of the property? . 

This question may not seem of much impor- 
tance to the company, but it is to the broker, 
and we trust that some company manager will 
sufficiently appreciate its importance to induce 
him to bring the matter up at the next meet- 
ing of the Exchange, and secure a modification 
of the binder, or a resolution that will posi- 
tively decide the matter. 

s ¢ *# 


Placer for Wyeth 
George Hack has been promoted to 
the position of placer for John D. 
Wyeth & Co. Mr. Hack has been with 
John D. Wyeth & Co. for about three 
years and succeeds Crawford Pinckney, 
who recently resigned to become placer 


for Friend & Fleisch. 
= 7 . 


Munitions Plant Stories 
Two stories of interest to brokers 
have been published recently by daily 


newspapers. The Middletown (Del.), 
“Transcript” says: 
A new form of insurance has 


been introduced in Delaware since 
the beginning of the European war. 
It covers manufacturing plants and 
other property and protects against 
damage by bombs. It is reported 
that the plant of the New Castle 
Construction Co., at New Castle, 
has been insured for $1,000,000 and 
the premium amounts to $20,000. 
The Newark “News” in a despatch 
from Lyndhurst, N. J., says: 


Town Counsel Luther Shafer re- 
ported to the Board of Commis- 
sioners last night that the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. had assured 
him that there was no danger of 
explosion at its munition plant. The 
Company, he said, to make the in- 
habitants feel perfectly safe, is ne- 
gotiating for $100,000 insurance 
against any possible damage to 
property in case there should be 
an explosion through carelessness. 


Suggests Doing Away With Agents 
Theodore Price, editor of “Commerce 
and Finance,” is a clever and entertain- 
ing writer, but his idea that people 
should insure themselves without the 
intervention of agents—thus cutting 
down the insurance cost—is impracti- 
cal; at least no company would care 
to try the experiment. 
e s . 


Goes With Frank B. Hall 
Gaston E. Adams, who has been in 
the agency department of J. S. Freling- 
huysen & Co. for several years, is now 
in the marine department of Frank B. 
Hall & Co. 
r a * 


$4,000,000 Risk Placed 

The companies this week wrote $4,- 
000,000 fire insurance with 80 per cent. 
cc-insurance blanket, on the White 
Company and the White Motor Co. of 
Cleveland. The risk consists of the 
plant of the White companies situated 
at 79th and St. Clair streets, Cleve- 
land. The insurance is on the building, 
ecuipment and stock. 

The Continental and allied companies 
wrote a large portion of this business. 
The New York end of the placing was 
hendled by William F. Murphy, spe- 
cial agent of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity, and former placer for Gor- 
don & Roberts. 

a oe * 


Article Causes a Stir 
An article in the “Journal of Com- 
merce” on Monday referring to the 
“high-handed reign” of the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange in its treat- 


ment of agents, caused a lot of talk on’ 


William street. No definite instances 
were cited as to the tyrannical features 
of the reign. 





Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, has returned from Hawaii. 


LLOYDS YACHT CASE 





Subscribers. Are Severally and Not 
Jointly Liable for Contribution 
of Loss 





U. S. Lloyds subscribers are severally 
and not jointly liable for contribution to 
loss. 

Where the insured sued a subscriber 
for a contribution and failed to recover 
and then sued another subscriber who 
had a mutual interest in the first suit, 
and which was defended for his benefit 
as well, but to which he was not a party 
of record, the second subscriber cannot 
set up res judicate as a defense. 

The foregoing is the digest made by 
George J. Kuebler, of Chicago, in the 
case of Fish vs. Vanderlip, which has 
caused some discussion on William 
Street. 

This was a suit by the insured sub- 
scriber to recover $150 from the defend- 
ant as his proportionate loss on a yacht 
aggregating $15,000. The same plaintiff 
had previously sued another subscriber 
but failed to recover. He then sued the 
present defendant, who set up the first 
suit as a defense, claiming it was de- 
fended for him as well as all other sub- 
scribers, and all had a mutual interest 
in the result, and since the insured 
failed to recover against the first sub- 
scriber, and that proceeding went to a 
final issue against the plaintiff, the pres- 
ent proceeding, being upon the same 
subject matter, including mutual inter- 
ests, the plaintiff cannot maintain his 
action, it being res judicate. 

All subscribers are represented by at- 
torneys-in-fact “to act for and on be- 
half of each and all of the said sub- 
scribers.” The policies outstanding 
provided that subscribers bind “them- 
selves severally and not jointly, nor one 
for the other * * * for the true per- 
formance of the premises each one for 
his own part of the whole amount here- 
in insured only.” 

The lower court gave judgment 
against this defendant (the second sub- 
scriber), which was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals of New York, who say, 
in part: 

The general rule is that a former adjudica- 
tion, to be available as a plea, must have been 
a previous determination of the same _ issues 
between the same parties, or their privies. It 
is not always necessary, however, that the per- 
son sought to be bound should have been a 
party to the record in the previous suit. It 
is enough if he had the right to control the 
conduct of the litigation and appeal from the 
judgment. * * * 

_Professor Greenleaf thus states the true prin- 
ciples upon which estoppals by judgment pro- 
ceed. The rules of law upon the subject are 
founded upon these evident principles or 
axioms that it is for the interest of the com- 
munity that a limit should be prescribed to liti- 
gation, and that the same cause of action ought 
not to be brought twice to a final determina- 
tion. Justice requires that every cause be once 
fairly and impartially tried, but the public 
tranquility demands that having been once so 
tried all litigation of that question and be- 
tween those parties, should be closed forever. 
It is also a most obvious principle of justice 
that no man ought to be bound by proceed- 
ings to which he was a stranger, but the con- 
verse of this rule is equally true, that by pro- 
ceedings to which he was not a stranger he ma 
well be held bound. Under the term “parties,” 
in this connection the law includes all who are 
directly interested in the subject matter, and 
had a right to make defense or to control the 
roceedings, and to appeal from the judgment. 
This right involves also the right to adduce 
testimony and to cross-examine the witnesses 
adduced on the other side. Greenleaf’s Evi- 
dence, Secs, 522, 523; also, 57¢. 

In this case the defendant had no 
right to control the former suit nor to 
appeal from the judgment, Judgment 
against the defendant was affirmed. 





STATE DEPT.’S NEW QUARTERS 

The New York office of the Insurance 
Department will move to the 29th floor 
at its present address, 165 Broadway, 
about June 15, where it will have much 
larger quarters, occupying the entire 
floor. 


LUDLUM BEST SHOT 





Vice-President Scores Highest at One 
Event on Home of New York’s 
Outing 





About 425 representatives of the head 
office of the Home of New York attend- 
ed the annual outing at College Point 
on June 3.  Vice-Presidents Buswell, 
Ludlum and Tyner, Assistant Secretary 
Ferris, State Agents Deatrick, of Ohio; 
McCarthy, of Virginia; Clarke, of New 
York; Upton, of Kentucky and Sherley, 
of Tennessee; General Adjuster Bam- 
ent; Special Agents McKillip and Chris- 
tie, of Pennsylvania; Van Vranken and 
Ruth, of New York and McColley, of 
Philadelphia Suburban; Secretary 
Kurth and Manager Smith, of the 
Franklin Fire, were a few who watched 
the games from the sidelines. 

Forty-seven prizes were distributed 
for track and other events, including 
bowling, and there was a ball game that 
was exciting and of Polo Grounds qual- 
ity, although the publicity expert, Mr. 
Brewster, admitted to the sporting edi- 
tor of The Eastern Underwriter that 
forty-seven players went to the bat. 
The bookkeeping department cleaned 
up on the bookkeeping ender Vice- 
President Ludlum displayed the best 
markmanship in the shooting gallery, 
winning high score. 





The general insurance agency of John 
M. Watson, Ellenville, N. Y., will here- 
after be known as Watson & Potter, 
Allen D. Potter having acquired an in- 
terest in the agency. The agency is the 
largest in Ellenville in number of com- 
panies represented. 
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CLIMATE AND FIRE INSURANCE LOSSES 


By William Sexton, San Francisco in Fireman’s Fund “Review” 








Rates on shingle roofed buildings in 
the hot, dry zones of the west, six 
months without rain, cannot be based 
on the experience of shingle roofed 
buildings in the cold, wet zones of the 
east, where rain once a week in sum- 
mer and snow in winter make shingle 
roofs fireproof. 

Losses (not total) on merchandise in 
the cold, wet zones of the east, where 
ruin in summer adds to water damage 
and frost in winter encases the stocks 
in solid ice, force the adjusters to make 
“marine loss adjustments,” waiving the 
fire loss conditions, paying cash value 
of the stock at the time of the fire and 
shipping it, in some cases 500 miles, 
to a salvaging plant where it can be 
tiawed, dried, conditioned and sold for 
the insurers. 

The warm, dry climate west of the 
Rockies enables the adjuster to have 
the damaged goods cared for without 
a salvaging plant. He is not com- 
pelled to deal with a salvage company. 

Must Follow Each Sentence and 
Paragraph 

The adjuster, if asked for his esti- 
mate of the amount of the loss, doesn’t 
know and won’t guess, will not ask the 
ixsured for his estimate, but will with 
the assistance of the insured ascertain 
the amount of the loss by following the 
instructions in the policy contract, 
which provide that 


If fire occurs the insured shall 
* * * protect the property from 
further damage, forthwith separ- 
ate the damaged and undamaged 
personal property, put it in the 
best possible order, and make a 
complete inventory, stating the 
quantity and cost of each article ~ 
and the amount claimed thereon; 
and within days after the 
fire * * * shall render a state- 
ment to this company signed and 
sworn to by said insured, stating 
* * * (see policy contract). 





Each and every sentence and para- 
graph in the policy appertaining to loss 
must be followed by the insured. 

They have been tested in court and 
held good when not waived by the ad- 
" juster. 

In cases where the insured bucks and 
refuses to follow the contract, the ad- 
juster cannot force him, but can wait 
until he does follow it. 

The policy contract says: “This 
company shall not be liable for loss 
caused * * * by neglect of the in- 
sured to use all reasonable means to 
save and preserve property at and 
after a fire.” 

The adjuster in the warm, dry zone 
in the west can wait till the insured 
does follow the policy conditions. 

There is no investment that pays so 
well as the time taken by the adjuster 
in assisting and directing the insured 
tc clean up, put stock in order in a dry, 
clean place, using coal oil stoves for 
drying out purposes when necessary. 

Showing the insured what his stock is 
like when cleaned and properly .ar- 
ranged and what he can do with his 
salvage in reinstating his business, ap- 
peals to his eye and to his pocket and 
gives him an idea that the adjuster is 
his friend and not his enemy. 

The adjuster directs and assists the 
insured in putting the stock in order 
and in following the policy instruc- 
tions. He tells the insured to put his 
clerks at work and to employ and pay 
al. help needed to clean up, to remove, 
if necessary, and to separate the prop- 
erty; that the expenses of this werk 
will become a part of the loss and will 
be paid if the loss and expense do not 
exceed the amount of the insurance. 

If the store building is badly dam- 


aged, moving the stock to a clean build- 
ing will pay. 
No Right to Ship Salable Goods to 


Another Town 

The insured who feels and says that 
he would not have the damaged stock 
in his store or in his town, and who 
wents it sold to a.wrecker to be ship-. 
ped out of town, needs to be treated 
kindly and to be shown that it is to 
his interest to retain the damaged 
stock and to prevent his trade from be- 
ing ruined, stocking up his customers 
with low priced goods. 

The adjuster has no right to ship 
salable goods to another town to spoil 
the trade of our merchant clients there, 
and last but not least the methods of 
adjusting the loss as provided for in 
the policy contract must be exhausted 
before any new method can be utilized. 

The adjuster who cannot steer the 
insured along on the lines of the policy 
centract needs training. 

The insured who claims that because 
of dampness or smoke odor or reputa- 
tion of having been exposed to fire, the 
stock is all damaged, is met by the ad- 
juster with “show me”; the damage 
must be “visible,” not “mental.” 

The claim that all of the stock is 
damaged will not release the insured 
from putting the stock in “the best pos- 
sible order,’ or from following the 
cther instructions in the policy con- 
tract; it is his privilege to claim dam- 
age on articles not damaged and it is 
the adjuster’s privilege to refute the 
ciaim. 

When the stock is in order, the in- 
ventory made up, and claim is in form 
as stipulated in the policy contract, 
there are three methods of ascertaining 
the loss to the property, and under the 
insurance. 

The first method is: The adjuster 
(it not posted on the class of goods) 


should employ an expert (not an ap- 
praiser or a salvage dealer) to advise 
him; and with the insured and his ad- 
viser, if he chooses to have one, pass 
or the stock, article by article, agree- 
ing on and entering the loss on each 
article in the-inventory schedule; and 
in event of disagreement on the loss 
on any article or articles, or whether 
covered or not by the insurance, such 
articles should be passed to be taken 
up in closing the loss. 

If the insured has been fair in his 
claim on ninety per cent. of the arti- 
cles, the adjuster can afford to meet 
him more than half way on the left 
overs. If, however, the insured wants 
to hog it all and will not fish or cut 
bait, the adjuster must mark opposite 
each article on the inventory the 
amount of loss that he will pay there- 
on and make this as a return offer to 
the insured and upon the refusal of the 
insured to accept such offer, a disagree- 
ment will have arisen that calls for an 
appraisement. 

Few “Hog-It-All” Claimants 

The prudent, fair-dealing adjuster 
will find few, very few, claimants of the 
“bog-it-all” kind and when found they 
should be placed on the K. O. list. 

The adjuster must keep in mind hu- 
man nature, that every woman over- 
estimates her own baby and every man 
over-estimates his own horse; and that 
the fair-dealing claimant who was 
reasonably fair on ninety per cent. of 
the articles is not of the “hog-it-all” 
class, but is influenced in his mind by 
the same human nature that controls 
the mother, or the property owner, and 
must ‘sometimes be paid for “mental” 
damage; a salve as it were. 

The first method, “settling by agree- 
ment,” having failed because of the 
“hog-it-all” claimant; the second meth- 
od, “an appraisement” is in order, with 
one man on each side committed to cer- 
tain figures and depending on drawing 
a third man, as in a game of draw 
voc ker, that will agree with the figures 
of the adjuster or of the insured. 

If the company gets badly salted on 
the appraisement, the adjuster resorts 
to the third method, by taking the dam- 
aged stock at the appraised value and 





Interest Accrued 


ey 
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Cash Capital 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for all other Liabilities.... 
Net Surplus 


ee 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana and 





VULCAN INSURANCE CO. 


89 Fulton Street, New York 


Fire—Automobile—-Sprinkler Leakage 
Statement, December 31, 1915 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


N. Y. City Gold Bonds, Market Value................... 
Railroad Gold Bonds, Market Value.................... 


ee 


ee 
ee ee ed 


NET LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION.......... 


ISIDOR KAHN, President 
CHARLES E. FALK, Vice-Pres. 


Responsible agents wanted in the States of New York, New Jersey, 


sprinklered risks and high-grade mercantile and special hazards. 
Especially low rates for Automobile and Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


$250,390.00 
26,700.00 
2,399.57 
26,354.24 
50,184.16 


$356,027.97 


$200,000.00 
63,333.38 
13,598.07 
3,398.19 
75,698.33 


$356,027.97 


$275,698.33 
257,546.07 


I. KOENIGSBERGER, Sec. 


Ohio. Correspondents desired for 








selling it to a dealer in the town or to 
a salvage buyer for cash at a profit, or 
appraised value for cash and guarantee 
of share of a profit. 


Salvage Plants 

The causes for patronizing salvage 
plants to dry out and renovate stocks 
drowned with rain or preserved in ice, 
in the rainy, freezing zones in the east, 
do not apply to the dry, warm zones of 
the west, and there is no excuse what- 
ever for not adjusting the losses in the 
warm, dry zones under the policy con- 
tract and thereby not adding a thirty 
per cent. to forty per cent. cost of sal- 
vaging and selling to the loss. 

An adjuster in assisting in putting 
goods in order must not take charge of 
tke stock or the keys; he may employ 
watchmen. 

In the west, the prudent adjuster, 
dealing directly with the insured, in be- 
ing always fair—in some cases a little 
more—saves coin, makes character for 
his company and keeps out of appraise- 
ments, salvage wrecker adjustments 
and courts. 





MAY PAY DEATH BENEFITS 





New Insurance Society of Boston 
Considering This Feature—Organi- 
zation Social Now 





The newly formed Insurance Society 
of Boston is attracting attention. The 
idea first projected in Boston by Chas. 
H. Nudd, of the German-American; 
I'rank L. Armstrong, of the Standard, 
and others met with immediate approv- 
al. Nearly 70U applications for member- 
ship were presented. 

The following is a list of the officers: 
President, Charles H. Nudd, German- 
American; vice-presidents, E. H. Sond- 
heim, Boston; Urban Parker, John C. 
Paige & Co; secretary-treasurer, Frank 
L. Armstrong, the Standard. Directors: 
(cone year), H. F. Morse, Employers’ 
Liability; Arthur E. Gates, Travelers; 
(two years), F. M. Salles, Jr., Obrion, 
Russell & Co., E. F. White, Firemen’s 
Fund; S. J. Hallahan, Cyrus Brewer 
& Company. 

For the present the organization will 
be purely social, but it is intended to 
secure from the next legislature a char- 
ter which will permit it to pay death 
benefits. 





WESTCHESTER TOWNS PROTEST 





Claim Rates on Residence Property Are 
Excessive—Put Question Up to 
Suburban Exchange 





Several Westchester towns have 
ledged protests with the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange over rates on pre- 
ferred business there. Tarrytown took 
the initiative and Bronxville and New 
Rochelle have followed suit. 

The Bronxville “Review” refers edi- 
torially to the amount of fire premiums 
that are annually “poured into the treas- 
uries of the fire insurance companies.” 
The New Rochelle “Star” says resi- 
dents are paying “exorbitant tolls to 
the insurance trust.” 





IN ALLEGHENY BOARD 


At a meeting of the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of Allegheny County held on May 
25 the applications of the Continental, 
Fidelity-Phenix and American Eagle 
for membership in the board were 
unanimously approved. At the same 
time the Knickerbocker of New York 
was also admitted to membership. This 
makes a total membership of 154 com- 
panies, or two more than are represent- 
ed in the Philadelphia board. 


FRED J. COX ILL 


Fred J. Cox, the well-known Perth 
Amboy agent, who is also active in the 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, has been in poor health lately, 
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NOW HAVE STANDARD MANUAL 


RATES 





MAKING COMPENSATION 





Big Task Deciding on Classifications— 
Covers Entire Country—How 
Work Was Done 





When the basic manual of compensa- 
tion and liability rates goes into effect 
in New York July 1, it will mark the 
successful completion of an undertaking 
which a year ago looked herculean and 
seemed impossible of accomplishment. 
This basic manual grew out of the Joint 
Conference which has been working on 
the subject of compensation rates and 
standard classifications since Septem- 
ber. In contrast to the old haphazard 
aud conflicting methods of the numerous 
local bureaus, the’ general use of the 
new manual is regarded as the big step 
forward in compensation underwriting, 
which had been hoped for, but not 
thought within possible realization yet. 

The story of this achievement has its 
beginning in a letter written September, 
1915, by Insurance Commissioner Frank 
H. Hardison, of Massachusetts, to Har- 
wood E. Ryan, associate actuary of the 
New York Insurance Department. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau of New York was about to under- 
take a revision of basic rates for work- 
men’s compensation and Commissioner 
Hardison suggested that, as the Massa- 
chusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau 
was about to do the same thing, a gen- 
eral conference be called of all rating 
bureaus to avoid duplication of work; to 
make it uniform in principle, and as far 
as possible in matters of detail. Such 
a conference was held September 28, 
1915. Mr. Ryan of the New York In- 
surance Department was made chair- 
man and it was decided that the sub- 
jects to be taken up would be classifica- 
tions, rules and basic rates and possibly 
something about loadings and differen- 
iels. The conference adjourned after 
getting a good idea of the colossal task 
confronting it of finding a common basis 
for the very divergent views shown. 
Four committees were appointed to 
thresh out the subjects of rules, classi- 
fications, basic pure premiums, and load- 
ivgs and differentials. 


Problem Was to Maintain the Rates 


The Joint Conference did not meet 
again until December, but meanwhile 
the committees had been hard at work 
and were ready to report and ask ac- 
tion. The making of workmen’s com- 
pensation rates presents a highly com- 
plicated and technical problem, as Chair- 
man Ryan told the conference, and it 
was not to be expected that the result 
would be satisfactory to everyone. It 
wasn’t, but the important step that 
made the future possibility of main- 
tuining a basic manual, was the ap- 
pomtment of a standing committee, to 
which all questions of rules, classifica- 
tiens and rates could be referred. This 
committee was appointed and H. E, 
Ryan was made chairman. It is com- 
posed of representatives of three stock 
companies, two mutuals, one State fund 
and the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as chairman. 

The difficulty was to maintain the 
manual after it had been adopted by 
the conference. The standing commit- 
tee has that interesting job. A local 
rating bureau will demand a change in 
the manual according to its experience, 
while the Joint Conference says to the 
committee, “over your dead bodies” let 
them change the manual. Of course, 
the manual is undergoing revision and 
will continue to, but the pressure along 
certain conflicting lines is strong. For 
instance, the stock companies include 
wcol spinning and weaving in one class 
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under a flat rate; the mutuals distin- 
guish these occupations. 


How Rates Are Applied 


The manual is applied in all the 
States through the State rating bu- 
reaus, where compensation laws are in 
force, and through the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau of New 
York, to such States as have no local 
rating bodies. This covers the entire 
country, the California Inspection and 
Rating Bureau being the last to come 
in. The other chief bureaus are the 
Massachusetts Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, and the Pennsylvania Rating 
and Inspection Bureau. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau was the first to adopt the 
menual after its completion in Decem- 
ber, as the compensation law in that 
State went into effect January 1. 


There are nearly 1,200 classifications 
in the manual. By means of a key 
after the classification it is possible to 
have the actual rate different in any 
given territory, where a local rate 
sheet, keyed with the manual gives the 
actual figures. 


It will be the tendency to reduce rather 
than increase the number of classifica- 
tions in future revisions of the basic 
manual. Occupations that are similar 
in hazard, although disassociated in 
classification, may be brought together 
w:th the idea of simplifying. 


Decision Separates Containers From 
Product 


A typical case which illustrates the 
difficulties which are constantly con- 
fronting the standing committee, has 
just been decided. This had to do with 
the proposal to provide for mandatory 
division of payroll in the case of manu- 
facturers who make their own contain- 
ers. This was a very important case 
as shown in the vote of the committee 
on the proposal, which was a tie. It 
then devolved upon Chairman Ryan to 
decide the question, which he did af- 
firmatively, establishing a new practice 
in this connection, but one which, in 
spite of the division of opinion is recog- 
nized to be the only scientific means of 
dealing with the problem. 

Briefly, the problem may be stated 
thus: A woollen mill manufacturing a 
light product, represents no great haz- 
ard; but if the mill includes a box fac- 
tory for manufacturing containers for 
the product, and the whole risk is writ- 
ten under a flat rate, it is an entirely 
different underwriting proposition. A 
box factory is a very hazardous risk. 
There is discrimination between the 
manufacturer with and without a con- 
tainer factory. No one claims that a 
can factory and a cannery are like risks. 


Ryan’s Decision 

In rendering his decision Chairman 
Ryan said: 

“The principal reasons which have in- 
fluenced me in reaching this decision 
may be summarized as follows: 

“First: The manufacture of contain- 
ers usually presents a type of hazard 
which is wholly foreign to the hazard 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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How Kahle, of Lima, Triumphed Over 
IllIness—Largest April Single Pre- 
miums Written 





More than a year ago the Maryland 
Casualty Co. invited general agents to 
pirticipate in a production contest, 
prizes to be automobiles. The Com- 
pany has just announced names of the 
winners of the autos. They follow: 
1—J. W. Donahue........ Philadelphia 
2—W. W. Flanegin & Co...Pittsburgh 
8—Phister Ins. Agency Co..Kas. City 
4—Phoenix Sg. Bk. & Trust Co., 








Phoenix 
ae Buffalo 
6—E. B. McConnell & Co...New York 
7—Leland Rogers ............ Havana 
8—G. P. Wade..............Nashville 
9—Guernsey-Newton Co. ..... Spokane 
10—J. D. Francis........ Pikeville, Ky. 
11—Brownell & ‘Sons....... Watertown 
12—Wofford Bros......... Johnson City 
15—Gibson & Moore......... Richmond 
14—D. C. Foster......... Poughkeepsie 
lo—Jordan & Co.........Portland, Me. 
1j—Pray Agency Co....... Indianapolis 
17—Sheppard & Falk...... Boise, Idaho 
18s—T. W. Scales........ El Paso, Tex. 
19—H. H. Hickok...... Burlington, Vt. 


26—Thos. Baker, Jr., & Co.Fargo, N. D. 
21—Commonwealth Ins. Agency, 





Harrisburg 
22—A. V. Powell........ Scranton, Pa. 
2?—Stockman & Barrett..... Columbus 
24—W. B. Jones.......... Youngstown 
BOs We POM icc cdscvcscs Lancaster 


26—Henderson & Heyward...Memphis 
2/—Stras & Persinger, Inc....Roanoke 
28—McKinney & Allen, Inc.Sioux Falls 


29—C. A. Kneedler......... Sioux City 
30—G. N. Beisel........... Easton, Pa. 
3i—Fitch & Sons.......... Fort Wayne 
32—P. A. Kahle............ Lima, Ohio 
35—Moore & Hawke.......Wilmington 
34—Wolfert Brothers........ Rochester 


35—J. W. Higgins, Jr....Pottsville, Pa. 
Great Achievement by P. A. Kahle 


It will be noticed that one of the 
plize winners is P. A. Kahle of Lima. 
This is worth a note in itself, and re- 
gevrding his achievement the Maryland 
says: 

During the two months.of the re- 
cent contest for accident and 
health premiums, P. A. Kahle of 
Lima, Ohio, veteran campaigner of 
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countless insurance battles, was 
home in bed hovering at the edge 
of death. He was operated upon 
twice, he was as far gone in the 
Valley of the Shadow as a man can 
go without slipping down never to 
return. And while fighting this 
most desperate and apparently final 
personal battle, he engineered his 
office force so well, keeping in 
touch day by day, that at the end 
of the contest period he had gath- 
ered together five hundred and 
three dollars in new accident and 
health premiums. We do not feel 
competent to comment on this ac- 
complishment. But it is good, in a 
world somewhat crowded with 
fakers and bluffers, to remember 
having met a genuine finish fighter. 





COMPENSATION LAW EXTENDED 





Many Classes Added—Failiure to Pro- 
vide a Misdemeanor — Elective 
Feature Introduced 





A number of important amendments 
tu the New York compensation law 
went into effect June 1. Many more 
classes of employment are included 
under the mandatory feature, and fail- 
ure to provide compensation is now a 
niisdemeanor. 


Compensation is now made elective 
so that an employer by agreement with 
his employes may bring them under 
the law, whether the occupation is haz- 
ardous or not. Department stores and 
other large businesses not heretofore 
under the law may now be included. 

Among the occupations which the 
amended law makes hazardous employ- 
ments are window cleaning in office 
buildings, employes in garages, marine 
wrecking, road building, stone crush- 
ing, the operation of freight and pas- 
senger elevators, blacksmithing and 
herseshoing, bottling, ice harvesting, 
manufacturing moving picture ma- 
chines and films, movers of all kinds, 
and employes in the fur business, in 
which so many cases of anthrax have 
developed. 

The amendments make it mandatory 
upon the State and municipalities to 
secure payment of compensation to all 
State and city employes who are now 
engaged in any of the hazardous em- 
pioyments covered by law. 





ISSUES RATE MANUAL 





Globe Indemnity Sends Compensation 
and Liability Schedules to Brokers 
—Contains Latest Rates 





The Globe Indemnity last week pub- 
lished and sent out to brokers a “Man- 
ual of Compensation and Liability In- 
surance.” The public liability, teams, 
and automobile rates contained in the 
manual are those filed with the Insr- 
auce Department to be effective June 1 
aud the compensation rates will be ef- 
fective on June 30. 

The book contains 154 pages, with 
ccmplete information tabulated in con- 
venient form. 
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Writing the Movie Stars 

There is an insurance agent in Los 
Angeles who is reputed to know—by 
their first names—more “movie” people 
than any other insurance man in the 
cecuntry. He is Sam Behrendt, head o1 

, the Behrendt-Levy Agency, Los Ange- 
les, and a list of the people he has 
written for accident, liability and other 
branches, reads like “Who’s Who ot 
the Movies.” Mr. Behrendt has made 
a specialty of motion picture business 
and is said to be as familiar a figure 
in Universal City and in other big stu- 
dios as some of the stars. He has writ- 
ten every class of business for the Uni- 
versal Co., his liability premiums alone 
from all sources being $150,090 a year. 
Mr. Behrendt is about 36 years old, tre- 
mendously active.and seems to be es- 
pecially qualified to handle this ‘“tem- 
peramental” class of business. He im- 
presses people in odd ways. When a 
New York ,friend was asked to tell 
something about Mr. Behrendt, the first 
thing he thought of was that “Sam” 
always carries around with him the 
latest trick novelty and is sure to 
“spring” something when he meets his 
friends. He has a standing order with 
a large novelty house in Los Angeles 
to send him immediately every new fea- 
ture of this kind, from live lizzards to 
trick jewelry. 

Contrary to the popular idea, the haz- 
ards involved in “movie” star risks are 
not as great as the camera seems to 
show. A big star is never permitted 
to take too great chances, and where 
actual physical risk is necessary, a 
“double” is usually supplied or a trick of 
tke camera resorted to. The moral risk 
too may be of the best. Charles Chap- 
lin, who has just been written for $175,- 
060 life insurance, was found on inqui- 
ry, to be of quiet manner, studious and 
arinks only mineral waters. His hab- 
its are regular, he is devoted to music 
and has an ambition to retire from the 
screen and settle down as an English 
ccuntry gentleman. 


New Rating Manual 
(Continued from page 17.) 
of the governing classification. For 
this reason there is present a different 
expectation of loss for which a premium 
appropriate te such expectation should 
be charged. 

“Second: Failure to apply a separate 
rate for such operations as the manu- 
facture of containers is unfairly dis- 
criminatory in principle if not in law, 
particularly in view of the recognition 
which is given to the practice of payroll 
division under general rules. 

“Third: Failure to differentiate the 
payroll and separately rate such opera- 
tions results in the mingling of foreign 
elements which, for the future develop- 
ment of proper loss experience statis- 
tics, should always be maintained dis- 
tinct from one another. 

“Fourth: There is substantial evi- 


dence to the effect that separate rec- - 


ords of payroll are of necessity kept by 
employers who manufacture their own 
containers, and that employes skilled 
in such specialized work cannot and do 
. not become interchanged with the em- 
ployes engaged in the manufacture of 
the assured’s product. ‘ 

“Fifth: The principle involved in the 
proposal is sound in that it contem- 
plates the application of appropriate 
rates to the operative processes em- 
ployed by the assured as a substitute 
for the present practice of basing the 
rate upon the nature of the principal 
product of the assured.” 








Writes Herbert Kaufman 


Oscar Reinach, of the Huff Agency of 
the Travelers, has placed $250 a week 
accident insurance for Herbert Kauf- 
man, the highest paid newspaper syndi- 
cate writer of matter dealing with busi- 
ness ethics and uplift. The business 
was closed on a train while Mr. Kauf- 
man was returning to New York after 
attending a convention in Washington. 

* ok * 
Many Would Change Jobs With Dr. 
Le Compte 

Dr. J. R. Le Compte, examiner in the 
New York office of the Travelers, ex- 
amined Clara Kimball Young, the ac- 
tress, for $500,000 life insurance and 
also for some accident business. A 
friend asked the doctor: 

“A good risk?” 

“A perfect peach,” responded Dr. Le 
Compte, hastily adding: “Speaking 
professionally, of course.” 

Yet some people insist that a doctor 


leads the life of a slave. 
* a ak 


Surety Men in’ Parade 


In its issue of a few days ago the 
Raltimore “Underwriter” quotes an in- 
surance man—a visitor to New York— 
as saying that most of the marchers in 
the Preparedness Parade here—insur- 
ance division—were surety and bonding 
nen. So they were, with the exception 
of possibly 8,000 marchers. 

ok * * 


Quackenbush’s Clever Line 


E. B. Quackenbush, whose circular 
work is unusually effective, and whose 
pestage stamp bills fall somewhat un- 
der the national debt, is using a novel 
line in its latest accident insurance cir- 
cular, to wit: “Only one of these poli- 
cies sold to a single individual.” Mr. 
Quackenbush represents the Ocean. 

Frederick C. Smith, broker and New 
Jersey agent, became the father of a 
boy baby last Saturday. 





The Standard Accident is distributing 
te its agents a new accident and health 
manual. 
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MAINTAINS SMALL HOSPITAL 





How Casualty Company of Ameica 
Treats Injured Workmen—Equipment 
and Work of Medical Department 





The Casualty Company of America is 
carrying out plans to create, in its med- 
ical department, a modified dispensary 
with facilities to perform most any mi- 
nor operation and in every other way to 
give injured workmen of its assureds 
treatment on a par with that of the best 
hospitals and physicians in the city. 

Dr. G. Frederick Brooks is in charge 
of the medical department. He has sur- 
rounded himself with four assistants 
who have made reputations for them- 
selves as efficient practitioners and sur- 
geons. 

Dr. Brooks has been with the Casu- 
alty Company of America since the or- 
ganization of the Company and estab- 
lished its medical department about a 
year ago to handle the compensation 
claims. He has gradually increased the 
medical equipment of this department 
until to-day it is one of the most com- 
plete offices of its kind. The depart- 
ment now occupies four rooms on the 
sixth floor of the Casualty Company’s 
building at 68 William Street. Two of 
these are “dressing” rooms, where op- 
erations are performed and the wounds 
of the injured workmen dressed, and 
two are in the nature of offices. The 
equipment of the operating rooms in- 
cludes sterilizing apparatus, operating 
tables, instruments, etc. The offices are 
furnished with filing cabinets where a 
complete record of every case is kept 
for statistical purposes. 

In May, this department gave medi- 
cal attention to over six hundred per- 
sons. By this work the Casualty Com- 
pany was able to send many of the in- 
jured back to their jobs before they 
otherwise would have been able to do 
so, thus not only saving the Company 
considerable from claims and excessive 
doctors’ fees but also performing a serv- 
ice to the workmen and their employers. 


It was the object of the Casualty 
Company in organizing this department 
to eliminate the exorbitant bills of in- 
dependent and undependable physi- 
cians, to give the injured better care, 
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to cut down the claim ratio and to make 
its compensation policies a certificate of 
service. 

Another phase of the medical depart- 
ment’s work is the securing of a capable 
corps of physicians at central points in 
the metropolitan section. Dr. Brooks 
has accomplished this by pinning the 
name, address, and telephone number 
of such doctors at their locations on 
large wall maps of New York City and 
Brooklyn. The medical department 
through this arrangement can get a doc- 
tor to most any point in the city within 
half an hour. 





AUTO ENDORSEMENTS 

The Globe has advised agents that 
as respects accidents occurring after 
May 11, 1916, under automobile policies 
of the Company in effect May 11, 1916, 
and policies becoming effective on or 
after May 11, 1916, and prior to July 1, 
1916, which contain in the coverage 
what is commonly known as property 
damage insurance or collision insur- 
ance or both, that losses covered under 
such policies involving property dam- 
age or collision will be adjusted in ac. 
cordance with the following coverage 
the same as though endorsements were 
attached to the policies. 


The endorsement which can be con- 
sidered a part of all policies above re- 
ferred to covering property damage is 
as follows: 


Insuring Agreement II of this 
by entirely eliminated and the 
stituted therefor: 

“To indemnify the Assured against loss from 
the liabilitv imposed by law upon the Assured 
for damages on account of damage to or de- 
struction of property of any description, except 
property of the Assured or property of others 
used by or in charge of the Assured or any of 
the Assured’s employes or carried in or upon 
the automobile covered hereby, as a result of 
the ownership, maintenance or use of any of 
the automobiles enumerated and described in 
statement 5.” 


And the endorsement which can be 
considered a part of all policies above 
referred to covering collision is as fol- 
lows: 


“Insuring Agreement entitled injury to or 
destruction of Assured’s automobiles’ forming 
patt of this policy is modified by the elimina- 
tion of the following clause “damage or de- 
struction caused by striking any portion of the 
road bed or by striking street or steam rail- 
way rails or ties, damage or destruction caused 
by the upset of the insured automobile un- 
less such upset is a direct result of such a 
collision as is covered hereby.” 


policy is here- 
following sub- 





TRAVEL CASUALTIES 


During May there were 41 deaths in 
New York City due to vehicular traffic, 
according to the report of the National 
Highways Protective Society, automo- 
biles being responsible for 27, trolleys 
4 and wagons 10. Victims throughout 
the State totaled 30. 

The interstate Commerce Commis- 
s‘on reports more than 46,000 persons 
killed and injured in the United States 
by railroads during the three months 
ended September 30, 1915, of which 
2.531 were killed. The figures show a 
decrease in killed of 217 and injured 
5-697. 





NEW CIRCULARS 
The Maryland has issued a number 
of new circulars, featuring the Marcas- 
co Disability and Perfection Disability, 
pclicies. 





The American Old Line of Lincoln, 
Neb., has been licensed by the Minne- 
sota Department, to operate in that 
State. This is a stock casualty com- 
pany and was organized and com- 
menced business in 1903. Its paid-up 
capital is $100,000. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 

















Two or three of the casu- 
Public alty companies have late- 

Liability ly called their agents’ at- 

a Good Line tention to public liability 

business as one_ that 
seems to be neglected. This seems to 
be without any reason. In fact, there 
has been an increase in all forms of 
public liability suits, due in some meas- 
ure, one underwriter states, to the 
spread of workmen’s compensation, re- 
sulting in an increase in suits based on 
public liability. 

Public liability is of various forms: 
Teams, manufacturers’, contractors’, 
theatre, elevator, automobile, building 
owners’, contractors’ contingent, land- 
lords’ and tenants’, physicians’, drug- 
gists’ and other classes. 

“In cultivating these branches,” says 
the Aetna, “the agent will not only do 
a good turn for himself, but also for his 
clients. Since workmen’s compensation 
came in, resulting in the payment of 
employes for personal injuries received, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
demands and in suits for money dam- 
ages for injuries received by members 
of the public. It makes no difference 
that the laws of negligence remain gen- 
erally unchanged, except as they apply 
to employer and employe; the theory 
has become common that every person 
who is injured ought to be paid for his 
injuries, and suits are expensive even 
though no damages are awarded.” 

aa * o* 


“In starting new solici- 
Teams and tors who are not familiar 
Property with the casualty insur- 
Damage ance business,” says the 
Aetna, “considerable time 
will be saved and better results ob- 
tained if the general agent or manager 
will prepare selling talks on our various 
lines and give them to the new solicitor 
and insist that the solicitor memorize 
such selling talks, 

“One of our agents has prepared the 
followng selling talk on teams insur- 
ance, which we think has considerable 
merit. 

“Enter the establishment of your 
prospect and proceed as follows, on ap- 
proaching the clerk who first greets 
you: ‘Can you tell me who has charge 
of your insurance matters?’ The clerk 
in all probability will give you the name 
of the individual. Make sure you under- 
stand it and fix the name in your mem- 
ory, then say: ‘Please tell him Mr. 
would like to talk with him con- 
cerning his horses.’ 

“If Mr. Brown, who handles the in- 
surance matters of your prospect, admits 
you, enter and say: ‘Mr. Brown, my 
name is I am with the Aetna 
Companies, Our manager suggested I 
call on you and offer you the services of 
our Company to secure your firm 
against all loss or expense arising or 
resulting from your teams causing in- 
jury to persons or damage to property.’ 
Repeat your words slowly and force- 
fully so that they will be thoroughly un- 
derstood by the man to whom you are 
talking. : 

“Continue as follows: ‘Careless driv- 
ing, restless or uncontrollable horses, 
improper harnessing, defective con- 
struction of team, wear and tear on ve- 
hicle, careless or excessive loading of 
teams, defective equipment for loading 
or unloading, carelessness, horses fright- 
ened by automobiles or other objects,— 
are some of the causes of the daily acci- 
dents which result in personal injuries 
and damage to property of others. The 
persons injured or damaged can sue, 
without cost to themselves, and have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by so doing. Law suits mean loss of 
time and money and endless annoyance 
and worry. A Teams Policy in the 
Aetna will relieve you of all such an- 
noyances and the cost of same is very 
nominal indeed.’ 

“At this point inquire as to how many 
drivers Mr. Brown employs and, if he 
appears to be favorably inclined to the 








a 


proposition, ask for such information as 
is absolutely necessary to enable you to 
complete the application, Do not ask 
for information which you are able to 
obtain by yourself through other 
sources. If you are quite sure at this 
point he will sign the application for a 
teams policy, hand the application to 
him and say: ‘Mr. Brown, if you will 
sign this application right on that bot- 
tom line, I shall be pleased to send you 
the policy to-morrow.’ Do not, how- 
ever, if you can avoid it, permit Mr. 
Brown to make the positive statement 
that he does not care for the insurance.” 
* a *~ 


Arnold Bennett has said, 

Canvass the resson most of us 

all the don’t succeed is because 

Time we are not willing to live 
with our work all day and 
lie awake nights absorbed in the same 
subject. There are degrees of applying 
the formula as there are degrees of 
success, but a representative of the 
Federal Casualty of Detroit has the 
right idea when he writes: 

“Canvass all the time. Live your 
business from the time you leave your 
home until you return. It is your work. 
Work at it. I know there is a tendency, 
after an unusually successful day, to 
take it easy the next, but you should 
fight that. Think of the wonderful 
chances of investing your surplus. If 
you have no surplus, ‘dig in’ and make 
one. 

“Greet your prospects cheerily. Smil- 
ing is contagious and even if he does 
turn you down, if he does it smilingly 
you won’t mind it much. If at his home 
admire it—compliment his children— 
like the things he likes. In short, be 
agreeable. Talk on current events only 
long enough to avoid being abrupt. 
Switch the conversation to your line 
of business as soon as possible. 

“Ask him if he is carrying any insur- 
ance. Eight times out of ten he will 
tell you that he is. Ask him with what 
companies he has policies. More than 
likely it will be all ‘Life,’ with possibly 
a fraternal order. Concede that any- 
thing he has is good, but explain that 
lIcdges, as a rule, only pay for a short 
time and that the Federal will pay him 
for two years for accident. Explain 
tnat it will pay him double benefit in 
case of travel accidents, 25 per cent. 
additional while confined in a hospitas 
for surgical operation resulting through 
sickness, full benefits for boils and 
felons whether confined to the house 
or not, and that in case of sickness it 
will even pay him partial if he is able 
to leave the house, but unable to at- 
tend to his duties. 

“Tell him the amount of indemnity 
you can give him for the different 
amounts of premium, being careful not 
to class him too high nor to give him 
too large a policy. Too much indem- 
nity make a chronic claimant and rat- 
ing in a class too high only causes com- 
plications that are hard to adjust when 
he presents a claim. Explain the iden- 
tification clause and that the policy 
goes into effect immediately for acci- 
dent and after thirty days for sickness; 
also that the death'sum will grow 1 per 
cent. a month for five years. 

“Make mention of the fact that he 
does not know what the morrow has in 
store for him. That he might meet 
with an accident that would disable 
him for a year or more. How nice a 
policy would be in such a case. Show 
him a claim record of people paid in 
that vicinity and the amount they re- 
ceived. He may know some of them. 
If you have any checks to deliver, show 
them to him also. They will impress 
him. Cash your claimants’ checks for 
them and use them to show while work- 
ing in the vicinity and on paying a 
claim always canvass as much as pos- 
sible.” 
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CHARTERED 187% 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








PREPAREDNESS 





The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








NEW ORDINARY 


GET NEXT! 





WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 
No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’’ or ‘‘buts’’ the 

GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 

ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 











“A business is the shadow 

How is of the man or men behind 

Your it.” In other words, a busi- 

Shadow? ness is the reflection, on the 

public, of the characters of 

the men who carry on that business, 
says the Ford “Times.” 

Men have an even greater effect on 
business than do conditions. 

Peculiar conditions may cause a busi- 
ness to prosper for a time. The right 
kind of a man—the man who casts a 
big shadow—will make his business 
prosper all the time. 

The heads of a business must develop 
to keep pace with events, but the men 


behind must develop ever so much 
faster, if they are to get ahead, It’s not 
enough to keep even. If you don’t move 
faster than the other fellow, how are 
you ever to get ahead and into the bet- 
ter job? 





Harry L. Kolman visited the home 
office of the Travelers last week trying 
to get a large life risk past the doctors. 
Mr. Kolman is manager of the life de- 
partment of the Rockwood-Badgerow 
Co., Chicago. For the last six years 
he has written more than $400,000 in- 
surance a year. He came to the Trav- 
elers in December. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


June 9, 1916. 





TO BE A BANKERS’ LIFE MAN 
MEANS TO BE PROSPEROUS 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 





SS 
American Central Life 


Insurance Company 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


NMA HI 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
receives an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
‘s 3 investigate. = 


TLL LL LLL con nm i 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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NATIONALUNION 


FiRE INSURANCE Co. 


la INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS 





(feeHeceeeTeeeeEeEe 


% 
: Greater even than Service—it embodies 

& — Good Faith—Dependability—Square Dealing. 4 
2 Implies respect for the rights of others, : 
(¢; and insistence upon just due. Fa 
Se Expects no tribute, and asks none. cS 
ie Gives assurance to the insured and pro- % 
(a tection to agents, which makes for self respect. ial 
ey In the whole lexicon of words, there is ie) 
cS adi 43 
fa} none more potent in business than re 
a INTEGRITY ry 
4 one of the watch-words which governs NATIONAL : 


& UNION activity and makes this THE Company for 
Ey YOU to represent. © 























“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES 


E. E WAKEFIELD 
Ass’t Manager Ne. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


c. B. G. GAILLARD 


NEW YORK CITY Agency Supt. 











